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LADY RAVENHILL’S SECRET. 
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CHAPTER XXYVI. 


Losp anp Lapy Raveyumx drove to their 
destination in silence, each drawn back to the 
farthest limit of their corner in the brougham, 
as though touching each other were the sceds 
of some deadly infection. 

The carriage lamps flashed now and then on 
the diamond stars in her hair, her white fur 
mantle, and her fair, pale face, with tightly 
shat lips and eyes; and so dark and quiet was 
the other corner of the carriage that at the 
first glance her ladyship seemed alone; buta 
closer inspection wi reveal a glittering 
solitaire stud, an expanse of shirt front, a 
tuberose buttonhole, and a man, who wore 
on his gloomy, dark face an expression of 
weariness, y dissatisfaction with his 
fate, of contempt himself, and the whole 
world as well. 

The brown horses were quick steppers, and 
before long this ill-matched pair, who made 
an ideal couple to the looker-on, were passing 
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[A STARTLING ACCUSATION, ] 


up the shallow staircase arm-in-arm—that is to 
say, her delicate, taper, white gloved fingers 
just touched the sleeve of bis right arm, 

Once in the big yellow drawing-room, 
blazing with lights, gorgeous with yellow 
satin and gilt furniture, bright with looking- 
glasses, and full of the best people, they parted 
with mutual alacrity; but not before their 
entrance had been noted and admired. 

The men’s eyes were centred on Eleanor, 
and the women’s on her husband. 

She soon found herself benched between two 
stout, much-jewelled and belaced matrons, 
discussin € the state of the roads, whilst her 
better (?) alf had become the centre of a little 
knot of hunting men, and was expounding the 
details of the finish of the run—yesterday’s 
run—from Copland Wood to Faller’s Gorse, 
which he and the first whip had only lived to 


8ee, 

As Eleanor’s eyes wandered to where he 
stood she could not aay senate and admitting 
that he was by far the best-looking man in the 
room, that his glance was as bold and as fear- 
less as & hawk’s, as frank as a child’s. Could 
he wear such a countenance and be guilty? 
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Could he, if he were innocent all along—her 
heart gave a bound at the thought, half of 
rapture, half of horror—if he were innocent 
what would be her fate? His innocence proved 
he would thrast her from his doors; but, no, 
it was impossible! Facts were too strong— 
the finger of truth seemed to her to point 
steadily the other way. 

Her conjectures were here interrupted by 
a very Obese, red-faced, old nobleman tender- 
ing her his arm, with some mattered compli- 
ment abont it being his good fortune to have 
the hononr of conducting her to dinner, and 
she rose mechanically and went downstairs to 
ms ast bet her, laughing and talking with 

ust before her, laughing an ing wi 

great animation, was her husband and a 

iquant, lively-looking lady in amber satin. 

es, he was laughing as if he had not a care 
in the world. Yes, he appears infinitely 
amused, and his hearty appreciation of some 
ridiculous witticism angers his grave-eyed wife 
not a little—not merely with him, but with 
his vivacious partner. 

They sit exactly opposite to her, and are 
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perfectly visible above the orchids and ma‘den- 
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hair fern; so that not a géBturé, a look, “much 
less a 6, escapes her. 

Conversation turtis—oh ! why has the euab- 
ject such a hideous fascination for some 
people?—on murders, on a recent tragedy in 
that very neighbourbood, and to some unlucky 
man it occurs that Lord a can give & 
full and succinct account of the “mysterious 
and awful affair that occurred close to his own 
great property, the questioner an eager-eyed, 
— man, with bland manners and a 
mile. 

Eleanor listens with dileted eyes and 
blanched cheeks, her spite of herself, 
fastened on her its ‘face with a look 
of stony horror, btit We ‘uiéets them without 
blenching, assures his pertinacious interlocator 
that he has not* idea of the reason 
for the mundér of ‘the guilty party, and art- 
fully changés‘theBabject. He seéms to hear 
his wife’sgalip’0f @elief, and answers it with 


@ sneer. 
But his ques r had not Géne with him 
yet. He attac him on®e more before 


leaving—as he was standing near the fire- 


Ray sitering ‘truisms od he 

1 OUss, fas best 
‘when she com) her, am on 

chariiiing wife, and what re 

treat it was to an old'¥ ‘her to 

young‘eouple so —: chother 

as they seemed to be Was m0}; 


— t that some Pier mmo hte mn 
eaven | 
Just ws She concluded 'this little speech 


Ravenhilland M ‘the grou 
Mr. ‘nate igoniog, eee 
: a seotnd 
‘nd 


entered onde more tolthe 


arg 

“TI want ‘to’ this 
business upin your the ork rd 
Ravenhill, Jt's a wery oda thing they ttever | 


made out case. I’ve taken ‘Tath@r‘an ‘in-’ 
terest in it "=batton-holing him—‘‘anad read 
it all up and placed it x fo my tind, and 
I think I could lay my’ on ‘the tan, 
What do you say?” 's age, 


and viewing his victim ieccrcnusteds 

“I know not bs sg 
would not like to pjeoture,” ‘re. 
turned Lord Ravenhill, with ] latest calmness, 

* Bat, my dear fellow! ” cried the other, im- 
ploringly, “you were there at the'time; you 
must have known something; you must ‘have 
had your suspicions! There were footniarks 
in the snow—the print of a well-cut boot, a 
gentleman’s foot! |How was it that they made 
nothing of that, eh?” anxiously. 

Lord Ravenhill merely shook his head in 
answer to this crucial question, and, after a 
momentary pause, said, with the greatest self- 
command,— 

“But why Go you take ain intérest in ‘such 
ghastly subjects ? You ‘are ‘not qualifying for 
6h AYidtetir detettive, are‘you?’”’ fronically. 

“Tve ulways had s little leaning that way,” 
rejoined the othér, with cotiscious pride. “I 
read up all gréat"mtirder cates, Wnd ‘go into 
some of thtm heart anid soul. Now, this one 
in particular has taken ‘a ttropg hold upon me, 
ddd “and stratige by ou may think it. Tvis so 
tactonimon—the somtething' so‘strange, ‘so 
almost siperrigtaral about it? Pll never rest 
till I find ont something—something about 
‘that fellow—prestintably a pentleman—who 
was Prowliny rétind the ‘ctttage, but hever 
traced. Believe me,” laying his hand iipres- 
sivély on ‘his auditor's atm aim, “bélieve me, my 
dear fellow, he is ‘the fith, and he'Wwill swing 
for it yet. Tve—” 

Bat‘what ‘mote he ‘Was'going't. "sy Was ‘Tost 
to the public for éver ; for, apparéntly over- 
Cditie by the hext df the fire, Ludy ee 
with ‘® strong but ftile effort 'to gYas 
chair, gently, ‘slowly ‘backwa: sae 
collapsed up upon the carpet ‘in -1e crushed 
ie -= of ‘Watin'andvelvet,‘and a dend faizit. 

tr. Digby had not boasted of his prowess in 
ae-te once he made 4 good shot, 


about it, wad | 


What? he asked himeelf, Herd ised rushed 
abotit for fans, and smelling e 

‘feathers, what was the connection between the” 
tragedy "of which he was speaking and the 
prone figure on the floor, 

She had, he had not failed to remark, been’ 
devouring him with her eyes for the last few 
minutes with a “incredulous:horror 
and fear; and why should the fire, which was 
not overpowering, ‘affect her more than the 
other ladies? 

It was {not the fire which had caused the 
faint. It was fear—fear of detection for some- 
body—for whom ? 

She knew the murderer. He saw it in her 
large, startled eyes. Who was it? It would 
be his—Mr. Digby’s—daty to society at large 
to discover the lady’s secret—to wrench it 
from her if need be, to hound down the 
culprit, to make himself a person of gpeat 
ropate,'an to eoverihiaself vidhawell-earned 
aure 
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fit.and Rosie "Waller's 
her husband ? 


Petia 

to give 

his fe gla a 
deal of his time Wasepent 
cottage in the cuts theo 
Banchester, Tuis - 

with a very small (btit secure) to Haig: nd shi 
idolised her cléver brother, and did not 
expect to be drawn into county society in his 
train No; she was content to stay at home 
and contrive ways and means, and look up 
dainty little dishes, see that his linen was 


é a 


‘his abet > geen 


beautifully got up aud mended; his white 'ties 
and Handkerch were-her own ial ‘care, 
and she fel@repaid when’she ‘her ‘dear 


Benjamin in hisevéning dress wuit, with one 
Of her best €fforts in the stape of a tie under 
his blue shaven chin, a scented ‘handkerchief 
in his band, and ‘a flower in his buttomhole, 
of his way'to a dinner party at some well- 
known a, -_- Rae 
Pedple taido that “ was 
fellow at elections—« clever teliow—a:tstincy 
fellow tiost getitlemanly man~given-up 


his ‘profession nd cone ‘down to -have ‘a 
roe wiet “in the 60 ; Bat a few— 
very few—whispered that a\profession had 


vélinguisted him, and that ‘he was an-idle 
‘loafer, looking roand for “a oe 

for “something ‘to ‘tuin ‘up, and that not 
alone Waele idle, bat he was, like other people 
with empty hourr, very apt at doing the 
Devil’s business! and that lie ouglit to be 
labelled ‘ danyerous.’ ” 

The truth was that the Bar Steed ~~ | 
for ‘hin. eee 
steadiness ‘in kis syouth. - 
gone ‘up fortune’s ladder, ith one brilliant 
case afjer another, he believed himself he 





and burnt | 
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would have been. ora @hancsllor bypibie 


i 7 these cand nater come ih the pet 
junior ——ai ck of Waiting at 
leoking on ner men’s triumphs—he caer 
up the whole hing in disgust, and retired to 
Blankshire, to live on his wits and on his sister. 


criminal cases with avidity, tril wits a 

clue, and following the Bae Be 

zest of a detective, and this 

~ ea in which his a sy he 

Gonottocd 

: a false scent he had followed—only In 

his head—many a time he thought he had the 

man, and ere he could stir the real people from 

Scotland. yard had pounced on their prey. 
What he hoped to do, as he read over the 

daily papers, and smoked, and made large 

pencilled notes in his own little den, was this— 

to come forward in some notorious casé Which 

had baffled all detection—to come the 

pablic amid a blaze of trumpets le and 

culprit by the hand, and thus make his: 

at One'coup ; either that, or to malke'the price 
‘his ce in hard coin of gar 

ht he had thething ih ‘at 

last eevee to himeelf, nee: 

pois! ‘to pay @ morning visit iy Haven: 


elooked a good deal + i she 


setae om ‘after iter,” he 


“to or hi Fi 


A Paget Dt Monee 
ay 
mt 


alone.” 
Here “We bent forward confidentially, and 
approached his lips to her shrinking ear, just as 
a distant door jopened noiselessly—but not 
intentionally noiselessly—and the master of 
tke house stood upon the threshold in his scar- 
let coat and huating | 

Tt'Was nidt hi §the drawitg- 
room at such an hour, but he had come to 
make formal in ee oem Lady Ravenhill’s 


health, — h "Her sitive the previous 
night, and this Diab aa he sew: that old 
dandified fellow D wards ier ia 
a most. Snatidentials ait whisper pring ‘in 
a hoe whol ‘Fepaaasntan 
cue her whole pose 

ronnie. ton snes bs ae tance, but ‘that 

might be" onl th & smothered 


precati ee ae cf his moustache, 
a cha goo ee ‘Clos6éd “the door 


ete ec eee 


wearily, weal esha eslow ys ascended to his Own #pécial 


fee 

the pete rot wo ige places 

igen den 
e with 

pore Jase ‘a8 he Was in- gee 

that 


Rocis's, and bis 
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anf énild, ‘It-peonred sat times ‘too awful to 


But the deteativewat Scotland-yard ‘had had 
meny # hatidsonte- cheque, and yet the answer 
was *n6ohie— anex case,” 

‘Surely some murder would — “he 
oath de Renee! % 


‘And aay gow gowiace.ahe 
will, batrmatver ofore. -Irwill hold -her against 
hears the -truth, 


herself, tilliahe 

the injustice:she has dene me, Bat were.I-to 
release herimow I-may-mever seo hervagein, and 
she would ,gotto-the other-end of the 
world aa to-her grave ‘branding -me in her 
own mind as the Vileot of -brea thing creatures. 
No, Bs) cleared someiday! -I-feel.it—I 
know «itd cee te me -bat,-ber, and 
she—@He has Heavensand earth! why 
that night of ‘afl nig _—s ny she stray about 
the house, .and .find to. my room ? 
Why that. Stalin “nights L taken “the 
money, Or w ‘hdid'take it,-was ‘I not an 
hour or rowo -later at her aud saved 
poor Rosie’s life? - is fate go cruél—so 
hard—so unjust? 
unusual 


day aoe ‘fello 
. joa iw 
. mene 


fs hand and striking 

Seu Sete certain I.shonld go stark, 
!-And:as to, her, ‘Idon’t. believe 

now, ‘that. if she were to go-round the room 


on her knees after me, I should forgive her ?”” 


Would you not, my dear sir? Don’t you 
only” wish ‘you lind the Ghance? 


“To réturn ‘to her 1waybbip — ‘Mr, Digby, 
who was just inthe act of whispering his‘sus- 
— ‘when -we somewhat abruptly left 

ém. 

Rae td adlne Pt par 
=_ & Bu onu— e"per- 

Of that deed ae ‘@atknese 1" si 

“I—T! ":she ‘cried, ‘starting back. ©‘ You 
must be mad! ‘You must $ be out Of your 
senses, ‘Your “suspition “is “moat 
unwarrantable, most outrageous |” 

“ Bat you*have not answered my question 
all ‘the same!” ‘he rétarued, per seroma 
Do not, oe ag corre rest upon some one? 
Pray -néver ying “by your ‘word “of 
mouth. © 6 what they. @ speaking 
face, Lady Ravenhill, and-T see ax plainas ifit 
were written in black “arid white that 'I am 
High ” iy a ‘tone of triamphant conviction. 

‘ou are.nott you are not! “she extlaimed, 
in a kind offrenzy. ‘What possesses you to 
come here aud torture me with “your mall de- 
lasions?” ~~ 

« But they are not @élusions |! ” he answered, 
decidedly. ‘'I.am.sure "you could lay your 
hand.on somébody, and aye “Thou art a ane 
man!’ And “do you thitik, “Lad 
that it ts right of you to i igs the vdion this odious 
villain from bane to justice?” 

“Mr, Digby,” ste safd, starting’t her “feet, 
‘your suggestions and your. remurks are ‘the 
maunderings of a madman! “If ME sor will “not 


leave’my.house'this instant Fehall quit-it my- 
self, “Youare dangerous!” 7 
‘©Qdite ‘right, I ami,” he 
plied, bowing, * but -not “in a 
oe “Tram only @angerous' te criminals.” 
‘Jét‘me’have'no nitore’ at 


the “bush,”’ she cried, ‘passionatély, “but tell 
ine at once what youare @riving at, and-what 
out 


“«Justwhat ‘I have been “trying ‘to do.all 
along! thewuswered, “*if:your ladyship would 
only give*methe chance. Pray:sit down and 

, aa Jisten to me patiently.” 
venhill senk-downinto: 


was poured into uctant ears. 
“I've abways:had-a taste for tracking out 


hy should all these great. 


- heaventens 
his 








great crimes,” he waid, clearing his throat -im- 
press 

“ Spareme the. history of your tastes, they 
have no possible interest for me,” she inter- 
rupted, in an icy voice. 

‘All right !”’ he continued, exasperatei at 
her tone, ‘‘ This murder in the’ North was in 


| everybody's aneuth. I read -uprthe case with 


intérest,-“and putrewoand two together. I dis- 
covered ‘taatvyou and your husband were in the 
neighbourhood—ut ‘the Monoktons, 


coveféd snore than that. I'heard indirectly: 
‘ ithatte4red‘been—shall-weany:a driond-of tho: 


unhappy girl?” 
we =: hon friend,” she “muttered, -looking 


away. 

“*tArid “that -he -had ‘been ‘out till ong past 
midaight-on ‘the fatal night. Now the ques- 
‘tion-is,’ “hitehing hig chair a few inches closer 
to tis ‘agonized ‘companion, “where had he 
beew?”? 

“Po ‘this ‘potent inquiry there was no reply 
for some seconds, except the ticking of the 
clook. Phe thumping of Lady Ravenhill’s heart, 
she @aid:to herself, was londerithan that time- 
— Surely he teeard it. It-must betray 


_— sure yowknow,” he: proeesded, coolly, 
gloating over heras’a cheetah overa trembling 
deer Ke has just struck down, “‘and I am 


equally sure that-you wilbtellaac/ ”»firmly. 


ee ‘made &-supretie- effort and faced 
him -as 

‘ove ifor Hugh were ‘not quite 
extinguished ‘in her heart, ‘that she would 
iptand between him and this sleuth-honund of -a 
‘nter—~aiye if mesdfal, with hey life, and save 
him from afate she shuddered to ‘coftem- 


“11 fail to-eeo your ‘reasons for suspecting 
‘ord “Ravenhill, ‘The fact of :his:being out 


'| thet specialasight, if he was:out, points to ne- 


ithing; and -your courage aad insolence in 
ooming to-me'with -your:infamous conjectures 
‘are,I at | certain, unparalled in aby: one’s-ex- 


Bhe ‘ookea tatchim ‘with eyes: bright ‘with 
indignation, and if one:of those glances could 
kill, ‘he was certainly a dead man! «How 

, hideous, contemptible ‘he was, sho 
eaid-to sherself,! Short and square in ‘figure, 
with iron- _grey:hair, thin:and ragged,a radiant 
face, little piggishegrey eyes, and enormous 
ears Btanding-out like cabbage leaves at either 
side of bis round, bullet head. ‘The very 

ofthim made her feel sick with repulsion. 

“Here,” he produciaga roll of news- 
pape , ““isvthe whole: case ‘frem -first 
to Idst. ’ve'read iit sover attentivély , and. | 
made-up my mind Soins theambject. 
Tn my opinion the-evide yto 
one: 
you at Sir ‘Mark Dalrymple's the other even- 
ing, \I “vas: resolved to pnt «my ideas to the 
proof. I the subject twice on-the 


He 

accomplished: actor, and if all had 
deemeied on him, all would have bean well; 
but it was-you ~who:reunited the clue. Your 
face ~ svolames, amd ~you dost all self- 
control, nd cthen #ainted, and told «ll!” 
Seo-here:!! ” the sproceeded, unfolding. long 


: pom ere oe ‘“vead the ease over, and you 
yourself will be-amazed.that he-has escaped-so 


‘cand even if acer er a were 


true—you 
for ove -second “that owethitdaliner amy hus- 
band's lifeinto your hands? ”-she demanded, 
ey tbaebedere ¥ might Poop 

+e . Youmi e— people 
ftrom-whom I have informatio 

at ENE: she Sdeieapteh, on scornfally. 

' “Servants, if you like, say ‘that — vane! by 
nomeans ‘the devoted couple that the outside 


anes me you are more like two 


‘than -a pair of love- 
isda! ni clipphoeenapenbatar on. nor-seeks 
your society: from weeks end to »week’s-end, 


ret —_ ‘Bhecknew now that: 


nee points distineti 
;“andwhen I knew: Lewas tomeet | 
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| 
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unless in public, This is easily accounted fur. 
You hold his lifein your hand. He not only 
hates you—he fears you!” 

‘* What object have you for coming here to- 
day and telling me all these frightful things, 
true or not ? What concern is this of yours?’” 
she cried, desperately, “Why do you 
meddle?” 

“Tt is the concern of all honest men to 
further the ends of justice! If I drag the 
miurderer*to justice I snull-earn'the thauks— 
nay, the appiause—of the whole British 
public! ‘But'l will forego this-on one condi- 
tidn,” declaiming with the papers in his'hand.- 

In one sécond Eleanor had snatohed them 
from him with the quickness of lightning and 
thtown them into the fire—thrown them into: 
the*heart of the coals—and guarded them with 
the poker whilst theyeurled up into yellow 
thin black ‘fragments, and floated up the 
chimney. 

‘* There, they are gone, at any rate! ’’ she ex- 
claimed, ima tone of fierce defiance. 

Mr. Digby wasso completely taken aback by 
this-sudden action on the part of the lady of 
the house that he stood for some seconds glar- 
ing at ‘her in silence, and then he said, 
viciously ,— 

‘Wo harm done! no harm done! Plenty 
more copies to be-had ! But you have done a 
fodlisithing, madam, You have shown your 
hand aud burned your boats. If you didnot 
fear the wontents of those little bits of paper, 
why did you snatch themdfrom me and burn 
them to'ashes? ” 

Yes, it had been a rash and impuilsive:act, 
she ‘now «admitted to herself, as sne leant 
iagainstthe chimney:<piece, trying to eteady her 
‘shaking limbs. 

“Aud what are your conditions?” she 
asked, in a faint voice. “What do you 
want?” 

“ Money |!” he returaed, laconically. 

‘Money! Hew much money?” 

* Ten thousand, pounds! ” 

‘*Heavens and earth! And how am [.to 
procure it for you?” she gasped—" the ten thuu- 
sand pounds! ’ 

“I must leave.that to the resources of your 
own fertile brain, my lady. You have your 

smoney—your diamonds | ” 

“ Batithe ten thougand, pounds,” she reiler- 
ated, ina tone of despair. ‘I shall never be 
able:to getso much!” 

‘tIt is mot too much, madam, when you 
come,-to- consider that it is the priceof a man's 
life!” he returned, with slow, impreseive signi- 
ficance. “Tobe frank with you, l-am a poor 
man. My. profession brings me iu but little ; 
my tastes are refined; my expénses heavy. 
I’ve. long being looking ont for some way of 
making a. good thing—the discovery of sorte 


‘ notoriety—and thus bringing my name before 


the,public, and bringing money and lurye fees 
iato my empty pockets. I have been waiting 
a Tong time for this ‘ case’ that is to make my 
fortune, aud l’ve found it.at last, unluckily ‘for 
you—for your husband is the ‘subject.’ I 
have the whole thing fitted in like a beautiful 
mosaic Of circumstantial evidence. I have 
the most damning evidence at my fingers’ 

ends, and I must either hang him, ard so fling 
my name before the public as one of ‘the rcst 
acute lawyers of the day, or else you will have 
to pay me the ten thousand ‘pounds ia hard 
coin of the realm!” 

‘And if I-do’pay’you,” she faltered, ‘what 
fuarantee stall I have that you will ‘not phey 
me false and usethis ehain of evidence all the 
same? Who would trust you?” 

“Very fairly put, ma’m, You have your 
wits about you, I perceive! My :word would 
not ‘be sufficient, would it?” ‘emiling an- 
unpleasantly, 

*“No,” ‘she returned, emphatically. ‘it 
would mot!” 

* Then we will draw up @ little deed, mv 
dear lady, that will bind meras tight asewos t 
T'll see to thatmyrelf, you need not fear)” 

** Doesiamyone else "know what ;you know },”” 
she asked, ae Fam hollow whisper. 

i* Nowe ‘soul ; ana now, when am. to. hays 
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the money?” he added, in a brisk, business- 
ike voice, 

“ You must give me time!” 

“ How much time?” 

“ At least three weeks!” 

‘¢ Three weeks!” he exclaimed, in a tone of 
resentfal wonder. 

‘“* Yes ; I cannot get it for you sooner! ’’ she 
said, firmly. “ 

“It’s a deuced long time to wait!’ he 
muttered, peevishly. “I’ve a good mind to 
chuck it up, and go in for the other business!" 
—now pacing the room, with his hands behind 
he: back, and seemingly lost in a sea of specu- 
ation, 

Eleanor’s heart literally stopped beating, as 
she surveyed him with eyes glazed with horror. 
This bargaining for a man’s life was the most 
awfal experience she had ever known. She 
felt faint and sick with the frightful tension in 
her nerves—her head felt reeling. 

**You see!” said the lawyer, coolly. ‘I 
shall make more than ten thousand by the 
deal—a great deal more! It will be quite a 
property to me! ’’ rubbing his hands. 

“But you will have to wait years for it!” 
she cried, eagerly. “And you will have to 
work hard forit! This comes to you without 
delay—without work, and you shall have it, if 
I have to pawn the very dress on my back !” 
she added, excitedly. 

“Bat he will help you? He will shell out. 
He is getting off cheap!” 

‘* He won’t give one penny towards it! He 
won't even hear of it! ”’ 


“ And why not?” in pretended amazement. 


“ Because he declares that he is as innocent 
as I am—that he had no more hand in it than 
the babe unborn!” 

“Ab, ah! Does he, does he!” laughing 
again and rabbing his hands. “ You and I, 
Lady Ravenhill, know better than that, ‘eh! 
Well, now I must be going, we will say this 
day three weeks for our little business, You 
won't shake hands! Well—well—well—never 
mind it thistime. Good afternoon!” bowing 
away back towards the door, and getting him- 
self awkwardly ont of the room, 

No sconer was he gone than his unhappy 
companion staggered to her feet, and made 
her way upstairs, scarcely. able to climb them. 
So shaken was she in both mind and body, she 
was clinging to the balustrades with a face 
as white as marble, when her husband met 
hercomingdown. He paused for a moment, 

“ What is the matter?” he asked. ‘‘ Are 


-you ill? Shall I give you an arm?” 


To this she merely shook her head in a sign 
of strong dissent, and still continued to creep 
upstairs ; he following slowly behind, as if ex- 
pecting every minute she would collapse at his 

ee 


‘*What is the ‘matter with you?” he per- 
sisted. “You must beill? I'll run down and 
send off for Jones! ”’ 

‘*No,I am not ill!” she replied at last, hav- 
ing gained the landing, and confronted him 
= haggard eyes, and an ashen, white 

ace 


* What was that lawser fellow doing here?” 
her husband asked, suddenly struck by the 
coincidence. 

“ He only came to pay a visit!” 

“A visit! Ilike his cheek! When I want 
@ six-and-eight-pence I can send for him! 
Really, Eleanor, you look awfully seedy,” he 
added, struck by the change in her appear- 
ance. 

A change that had been creeping over her 
‘face for the last six weeks, and still did not 
mar its peauty. Her cheeks were a little 
hollow—the outlines of her face sharper; her 

es had a strange, startled expectant expres- 
sion—so different to that of the gay, laughing 
brilliant orbs of pretty Nellie Hill. 

*“ You look as if——” 

‘* As if I were going to die?” she interrupted, 
in a mocking voice. Then suddenly sinking 
it to a wholly different key, she added, almost 


under her breath, as she paused within the 





threshold of her boudoir, ‘‘Going to die? I 
only wish I were!” and then she passed in 
slowly, and closed the door in his face. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


For two = after this unpleasant visit 
Lady Rave did not appear. She re- 
mained in her own apartments, wearing out 
her brains in hard, persistent thought ; en- 
deavouring to make out how, within three 
weeks, she was to lay hands upon the sum of 
ten thousand pounds! It must be got some- 
how, she told herself, with feve anxiety 
—it must, it must/ It was the price of a man’s 
life ! That sentence kept dnoie in her ears 
till it seemed burnt into her very brain, and to 
sear and wither up all her other ideas. But 
where was this ransom to come from? 
she asked herself, as anxiously, as she paced 
her rooms from end to end in one long, untiring 
tramp. 

Digby thought he knew all her resources 
when he mentioned her diamonds and 
pin-money 80 ibly, but the diamonds 
were heirlooms—family property. To sell 
them would amount to a felony; bat were 
it not better, she asked herself, to do this 
felon’s deed than to let one of the old and 
noble name go to a felon’s grave, with a hal- 
ter round his neck? Great needs must have 
vigorous remedies. Then there was her join- 
tare—three thousand a year—settled on her for 
life. Could she not get that amount advanced ? 
But to whom could she go? Not the family 
lawyer, whe would insist on knowing the rea- 
son of pressing necessity for so much 
ready money. To some other lawyer—some 
money lender ? Yes, she often saw advertise- 
ments in the papers :—‘' Prepared to advance 
large or small sams on notes of hand.’’ What 
did she know about ravening wolves of hundred 
per cent., interest ; this miserable lamb from 
the country ? She resolved that she would go 
up to London alone ; if need be, have an inter- | 
view with her own solicitor, bat tell him 
nothing beyond the bare fact that money she 
must and would have. But first she would try 
her fortune with a stranger—a money-lender 
in the Strand, who advertised in a most good- 
natured and sympathising manner. To Mr. 
Issachar she would appeal, and pawn her 
little fortune for as many years as he thought 
fit; but this she could not do for several 
days. She must wait till her husband went 
away for a couple of days to hunt in the oppo- 
site side of the county, and till the coast was 
clear. To-morrow night was the hunt ball; 
she must appear there, diamonds and all, as 
befitted the wife of one of the staunchest sup- 
porters of the hunt. The very idea of dancing 
made her feel sick ; but, of course, go she must, 
dance she must, and play her part as ard 
as smili as if she were not, in her own 
mind, pm te on the very brink of a yawning 
grave—Haugh’s grave—as if her dreams at 
night were not of scaffolds, and huge crowds 
of people with hard, pitiless, faces, all bent on 
one figure—one figare known to her but too 


No wonder that sleepless hours, and restless 
days, an ever-gnawing anxiety, made Eleanor 
and thin. Still it did not detract from 

ce beanty ; in fact, it gave it an ethereal 
irituelle appearance, which was the one 
demu it lacked to make it quite perfeotion ; 
and as she entered the ball-room on her hus- 
band’s arm, there was quite a low bazz of 
admiration as they made their way towards 
the upper end of the crowded room—a room 
hung with flags and flowers, decorated with 
staffed foxes, hunting whips, horns and tro- 
phies of the chase, and gay with dozens of 
scarlet hunting coats, and not a few pretty 


e8SES. 

In this respect Lady Ravenhill outshone all 
rivals. She wore black this time—not white— 
a black satin and tulle dress fresh from the 
hands of a French milliner, and made as only 
a Frenchwoman can make, simply and yet so 
artistically that many an one tried to carry 





away the pattern in their eye, and all in vain ; 
those billows of tulle were manipulated in a 
manner that defied inspection. Five large 
diamond stars adorned the low bom a 
riviére of large single diamonds en her 
throat; the only colour abont her lad 
was @ huge trail on one side of the skirt o: 
crimson passion flowers, and a monstrous 
crimson bouquet in her hand. 

Little Mr. Digby, who was leaning the back 
of his ugly bullet head against the wall, 
watched the apparition passing up the room 
with the utmost complacency, and blinked his 
eyes with supreme satisfaction ashe said to 
himself, “ That pretty woman that carries her 
head so high, that ev is raving about, 
is under my thumb, worth ten thousand 
peeete te eee Hal ha! 

! iWho would believe it?” 

‘* Monstrous pretty!” murmured a dissi- 

ted, blasé young nobleman, who was loung- 

— the wall, glass in eye, ‘‘ Whois 
she, Diggie?”’ 
Diggie hated young Lord Firstflight in his 
heart, ,bat, nevertheless, he, like the traditional 
Brit , loved a peer. He liked to be seen 
—_* him intimately and confidentially 
in such public places as this ; and he had 
reasons of his own for being well with a 
young man on whom his aristocratic neigh- 

ts looked with cold eyes of disapproval. 
He was 8 roué. He gambled, he drank, he was 
a black sheep all over, but wealthy ; and many 
mothers and not a few daughters had 
endeavoured to im him in’vain. 

In vain they spread their lines in the 6 
of that we (in this particular only) 
oa york —Frederick, eighth Baron First- 

Married ladies were, as he would have 
said himself, “his form,” and he had car- 
ried confusion and disgrace into more than 
one household. 

This pretty new beauty was his style all out, 
he confided to Mr. Digby, and he must try and 
fish out an introduction somehow. 

Easier said than done, for scarcely one of 
the best families were on speaking terms with 
this runagate, and few, very few, were the 
respectable ladies of his acquaintance. 

‘* She’smiles too good for that fellow Raven- 
hill,” he remarked to his companion, ‘‘ and 
he’s not a bit spoony on her either. To see 
saa nae nes tas ra 

j orses more an 4 
ready to bolt out of harness. I hate that 

Ravenhill, Sach a deuced stiff, im- 
perious, black-looking brute! He cares for 
nothing but hunting! A pretty wife is 
thrown away on him! By rge! would 
not he be in a wax if he saw me dancing 
with her! All the same, I'd give a tenner 
for an introduction to her this moment.’’ 

‘Hand over your tenner, then,” said Mr. 
Digby, with a grin of complacency, “for I’m 
your man, I know her.” 

“You! you be blessed!" said the other, in- 
Shah Tit-Aabe pote; walog taal epee bo you! 
th a ten-foo m 8 0 you 

You are not in the same class.” 

Mr. Digby coloured with rage, but con- 
trolled himself with a great effort, and 
swallowed his ire. 

.“ Nevertheless, you may take my word for 
it, she knows me, and will dance with you if J 
ask her,” throwing immense significance on 
the personal pronoun. 

‘6 All right, then, fire away |” said the other. 
‘‘Now’s your time. She's standing over there 
under the orchestra with young Poltimore. 
Come now—away you ge, and no shirking.” 

And off they. went, this worthy couple; and 
smary nce» = through the crowd with 
some ulty at last came straight in front of 
the lady of whom they were in search. 

She was looking at her bouquet with extra- 
ordinary attention, and did not appear to 
notice Mr. Digby. who stood bo , and 
smiling, and robbing his gloved hands before 
her in, as it wore, an ecstacy of anticipation. 
Then she suddenly raised ber head, levelled 
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her eyes at the lawyer before her, and 
administered the cut direct. 

“No, no! she said to herself, ‘‘know him 
here, speak to him in public, this vile torturer, 
who holds the sword of Damocles over Hugh’s 
head !—never!"” 


(Zo be continued. 
= 








Ix those who wish to be happy the passions 
must be cheerful and gay, not gloomy and 
melansholy. A propensity to hope and joy 
is real riches; to fear and sorrow, real 
poverty. 

Wisyixe Manners.— Which will avail a young 
woman the more—a mind stored with the pro- 
foundest of fact lore concealed under an 
exterior timid, shrinking and hampered by a 
sense of self-consciousness, or a mind a little 
less stored, but united with that perfect ease 
and strength of bearing which conceals nothing, 
but illuminates all? Or, placing it on a higher 
or better ground, if it is the student’s aim to 
put herself in a position to help others, as a 
lecturer, as a teacher, in a profession, in any 
avenue of life whatever—what mightier power 
= “9 bring to bear upon her work than ad- 
‘dress 


A Setr Estrmare.—It is a strange thing that 
mean people do not know that they are mean, 
out cherish a sincere conviction that they are 
the souls of generosity. You will hear them 
inveighing loudly against a neighbour who does 
not come up to the standard of a generous 
man, and decrying the sin of hoarding and 
withholding, without being sensible in the 
Teast that er are condemning themselves. 
They are usually people who are not given to 
self-criticism, and, if they were not amusing, 
= would be the most aggravating class 
alive, 

Iratran Women.—The popular idea of Italian 
women, when in their own sunny land, is that 
they spend their time, like Turkish sultanas, 
sleeping or lounging listlessly on soft couches, 
their only occupation being love-making, or 
perchance learning how to sing a love song. 
Never was there agreater mistake. Italian 
women, even in towns and in good circum- 
stances, work harder than any other women I 
know. Nota stitch is done in the house that 
they do not do, They spin and make their 


own linen, rear their own silkworms, knit their. 


own stockings and the stockings of their whole 
family, make their own dresses, hats, bonnets 
and cloaks, and superintend all the baking, 
cooking and cleaning of the house, if they do 
not positively do them themselves. They 
rarely go out, except on Sundays and holidays, 
and rarely receive visitors, unless in the : 
est society, where one day a week is set aside 
for receiving, They are perfect slaves to their 
husbands, whose comfort they study from 
morning until night. I have heard much of 
Italian illicit love-making, but I have never 
seen it. It may exist, a among the 
azistocracy, but in the middle and lower 
classes it is more i tion than reality. 
Brides, even in high society, still maintain the 
custom of making their own wedding outfits. 
A young friend of mine, who has just married, 
has br t her husband four dozens of ever: 
article of body and house linen, all made an 
embroidered with her own hands, even the lace 
which trims the house linen being of her own 
work, the stockings, also, were knitted 
p Sas say Nor is this the exception; it is 
rule in Italy. Who, after this, shall say 
the Italian women are idlers? No one, cer- 
tainly, who has known and seen them as I 
have. will ever say so; on the contrary I 
would hold them up as models for all other 
women toimitate. Why, even in Rome, once 
the capitol of the world, the women spend their 
time between their house and church, varying 
gras walidaeys, Whdle everytaieg inthe boat 
i Ww ing in t ouse 
is done by pete ed and for the most part 
without a servant, servants being too expensive 
for most incomes nowadays. 





GOLDEN GRAIN. 


—+~— 
CHAPTER XVI. 
A GLEAM OF SUNSHINE. 


Ir was as if the day had suddenly brightened 
as I saw the handsome young face and the 
bright eyes that I so well remembered; at 
first I was bewildered and dubious and could 
scarcely believe my own senses, as Harry 
Meredyth seized me by the hands, both of 
them, and expressed his delight in the old, 
boyish fashion at our meeting. 

e had been such a thorough boy when I 
had last seen ver gps he end Seanpt gertary 
young man, erect of carriage an of step, 
and with a beard and moustache to boot, 
Those hirsute ornaments had been distinctly 
visible in the old Wassenhauser days, and I 
could see even then that he was not a little 
proud of them, but they had developed into a 
wealth of soft, carly brown hair, that quite 
altered the appearance of his face and made 
him look years older and more manly than he 
really was. He could not have been more 
than eighteen—cerfainly not many months 
more, if he had told me his real age when 
I met him in Germany, and he had all the 
appearance of a man of five or six-and-twenty. 

e resemblance ceased with his appearanec 
At heart he was the same bright, impulsive 
boy as ever; and I think nothing ever 
alter that trait in his character. If he lives 
to be eighty he will be as fresh-hearted as ever, 
and as outspoken, I looked at him with 
interest and almost affection. I had known so 
few friends in my life, and he and his family 
had come to take such a prominent place 
amongst them. There was nothing of the 
“ gilded youth” about him; he was frank and 
natural, and took no more notice of Mrs, 
Craddock’s astonishment than if that worthy 
lady had been a hundred miles away. 

‘To think of meeting you here!’ he said, 
wringing my hands till I almost had to cry for 
quarter. “It’s awfally jolly, isn’t it,' Miss 
Ormsby ?”’ 

**T thiak it would be awfully jolly to see you 
anywhere, Lord Henry !’’ I said, regardless of 
the fact that my employer was regarding me 
with looks of astonishment, to say the least 
of it, and that Miss Craddock at the piano was 
opening her mouth and her eyes in a fashion 
more expressive than pretty. I had forgotten 
all about her, or her mother either, and had 
gone away to the Rhine and the Lurley a 
and was living over again all that had mark 
our first meeting. 

‘You know Miss Ormsby, Lord Henry?” 
she said, frigidly, when she thought, I suppose, 
that our rhapscdies at meeting again had 
lasted long enough. 

“Know her, of course I do!” he replied, 
releasing my hand and turning round. ‘I 
beg your pardon, Mrs. Craddock. I have been 
awfally rude, but I was so surprised.” 

* Don’t mention it,” she said, more cordially. 
“TIT am glad to find Miss Ormsby has such 
pleasant acquaintances. I understood she was 

uite friendless, and it is rather surprising to 

nd her on such very intimate terms with a 
young gentleman I know so well as I do you.” 

“Intimate! I should think we were!” he 
said, laughing. “I have known Miss Ormsby 
ever since she was at school. Mr, Fairchild 
and I fished her off a rock in the middle of the 
Rhine, and we have been fast friends ever 
since. Have we not, Miss Ormsby? I say, 
won’t the pater-be glad to bear of you again ! 
He has often spoken of you since you went to 
America.” 

I think he mentioned his father’s name to 
chase away any doubts Mrs. Craddock might 
have had. She had expressed none in words, 
but @ woman can say so much with a tone; 
and hers said quite plainly that she did not 
believe that one Deemete acquaintance I might 
have had with Harry Meredyth could by any 
possibility have been proper or a 

_*T am just as glad to hear of his lordship,” 
Isaid. “Are all the family well?” 





* Yes, all as jolly as possible. We have lost 
one of our family circle since I saw you, 
though.” 


“Lost!” I echoed, wondering what he was” 


going tosay. Could he be going to say that 
his cousin was dead? I felt myself turning 
pale as I listened. 

‘*I don’t know that it was much loss either,” 
Harry: went on. He wonld never be Lord 
Henry to me—it came so much more naturally 
to call him Harry, even to myself. ‘‘Itis only 
old Fairchild. I have got rid of my tutor, 
Miss Ormsby, and I am let loose upon society 
on rf own hook. Don't you sympathise with 
me?” 

“TI don’t think you need it,” I said, laughing. 
‘Mr, Fairchild seemed so much like a night- 
mare to me, that——”’ 

“‘That’s just it! He wasanightmare, I 
beg your pardon, Mrs. Craddock,” suddenly 
turning round to my employer once more. “I 
am behaving like a bear to you, bat——” 

Mrs. Craddock had apparently turned over 
the state of things in her own mind, and re- 
solved to be gracious. To offend Lord Henry 
Meredyth would cut her out of a good many 
pleasant things, for she was not quite in the 
thick of the best society—only hovering as 
it were on the ontskirts, and her intimacy 
with the Earl of St, Colomb’s family was her 
stronghold, 

“ Don’t you think it would be better to defer 
the lessons till the afternoon to-day?” she 
said, graciously, to me; ‘or perhaps remit 
them altogether? You and Lord Henry will 
have a great deal to talk about, and he will do 
us the favour of lunching with us, I hope.’ 

She swept ont of the room, taking her 
daughter with her, and Harry Meredyth drew 
his chair close to mine, and once more expressed 
his delight at seeing me. 

**Tell me all about it,” he said. ‘ How you 
came to be governess in this house. Isn’t it 
lucky I should have the run of it? And how 
you got on in America, and everything.” 

“Tt would take along time to tell you every- 
thing,’ I said, smiling at his vehemence. “I 
can sum it up at once. My journey wasa 
failure, as far as its object was concerned. I[ 
did not find the people I wanted to, after all.” 

‘¢‘ And who were they ?” he asked, and then 
stopped suddenly and begged my pardon. 

“JT had no business to ask such a question,” 
he said. ‘Perhaps your journey was about 
private affairs? "’ r 

“Bo me private = muacomaaes with 
myself only,” I repli smiling is per- 
turbed oer - Bat no secret for all that. [ 
went to try and find out something about my 
mother’s family. She was an American—at 
least, she was brought up in New York, and 
resided there until her marriage.” 

‘And you couldn’t find her people? How 
unlacky,! ” 

**T couldn’t find anyone who could tell me 
what I wanted to know. I found the only 
relative she had in the world, but the 
fact of finding her was all. She had no in- 
formation to give me on the point I wanted.”’ 

He did not question me any further. Per- 
haps he thought it might not be agreeable, and 
we turned the conversation to his own family. 
His father was just the same as ever, hesaid— 
the best-hearted old pater in the universe ; and 
his mother did not look a day older than when 
I had seen her at Wassenhauser. 

**She looks as young and fresh as if she 
were my sister instead of my mother,” he 
said, with pride in his mother that made my 
heart ache with a desolate loneliness to hear 
him; “and I always gay that the secret of it 
is that she does not try to look any younger 
than her years. She dresses and does her hair 
in a sensible fashion, and not like a girl of 
sixteen. Hilda and I are very proud of the 
mater, I can tell you.” 

I thought they might well be, remembering 
the gracious, kindly face that had shone on 
me in the old school garden, and the sweet 
voice that had asked me so gently a 
future prospects. What a Heaven on 
life must be, I thought, with such a mother 
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as that? I felt niy voice shake and my byes 
fill with tears at the thought 6f such united 
love in a happy home, andI choked down my 
enviods thoughts and asked after the Lady 
Hilda. 

‘*She's the dearest little sister that ever 
lived;” he said, warmly; “and the prettiest 
girl in the three kingdoms, that’s what Hilda 
is. She'll make a sensation when “she comes 
out.” 

*t And that will be soon, I suppose?” 

‘Well! we are in nohurry. It will mean 
losing her, and we don’t want to do that for 
many a long day. She is such a dear, sweet 
child now that it will be a sin to spoil her 
with the world’s cynicism and ill-nature.” 

“T should like to see them ‘all. It would 
be such a refresher to meet friends like them 
again.” 

“So you shall, be sure of it. They would 
like to sé6 you. Now Ihave found you I am not 
going to lose you again inahurry. You never 
told me low you came here, by-the-way.” 

**T came here through an advertisement. 
Mrs. Craddock wanted a governess and I came 
after the place, as the séervant-girls’ say.” 

“Mrs. Craddock very often wants a gover- 
ness, [have heard,” Harry Meredyth said, with 
a little Iangh. “It is whispered that she is an 
awful nigger-driver, Is that true?” . 

‘*T am not going to tell tales out of school,” 
I gaid, shaking my head at him, for I was 
fearfal he mightbe overheard. “atm earning 
my living, and thankful-to do s0, You are 
emancipated, you say?” 

“From old Fairchild! Yes, thank the 
powers! I had had énough of him. He has 
been my old man of the sea all my life,” 

‘' Your tator, was he not?” 

“ He was everything, J think,. He was tutor 
and adviser, and all sorts of things about our 
place. To give him hisdue, he was vety clever, 
and taught me more, fancy, than any other 
man could havedone; butI did not like him for 
all that. It was a caseof Dr. Fell,I , for 
he was never harsh with me, If I did wrong, 
and there was a good deal of thatin. my-career 
I can assure you, he always maile me feel 
small somehow, I would far rather have beén 
punished in the severest way.” 


It was just what I could have fancied from 
the look of the gentleman in question. I was 
strangely interested in hearing about him—tI 
hardly knew why—and I most devoutly hoped 
we should never meet again ; he’had fascinated 
me uncomfortably. Whenever I thought of his 
dark face it was always witha curious gleam 
in his en aioe ——— —— ® brief 
momen en his i a me on to 
the — if the ee vneee 

“He hasn’t gone away quite altogether,” 
Harry said, pursuing the enbject, but he is 
no longer in command where I am conterned.* 
You see he isa sort of connsetion of ours; at 
least, the:pater took him when his fether died 
and had him educated. Hisfather and mine 
were great friénds when ‘they were young ; and 
Mr. Fairchild lost-all his money, ahd ‘the boy 
would have beén penniless if soméotie had not 
stepped ‘in and helped ‘him. He fs much 
younger than:he looks. Idaresay you took him 
for a man of fifty or thereabouts, didn’t you? ” 
Fe I think I did. I ‘hardly recolledt ‘about 

at.” , , 

“Well, he’s considerably under forty now, 
I don’t believe he’s thirty-nine, but he might 
be a hundred for wisdom ‘and common tense, 
and all the moral and Christian virtues put 
together. I've made & compact With the dad 
that he is not to be held up to me for ® pattern 
any more. if‘he is I shali turn out sométhing 
so entirely different that I shall shotk svery- 
body! He is still the right rand in business 
matters—secretary, and ‘so forth.” 

“And Mr. Meredyth?” I @nid, suddenly. 
“ How is he?”’ 

I hed béen screwing up my courage to ask 
= a a: aa ae donee — Hot eae 
OF fear ‘ih iow rly * 

longed for ‘the *nawer. ~a lakes 

“Oh, Hopgh! He's Very well. I haven't 





seen him for tote time, Hé’s at Ounterbary 
with his regiment.” 

‘* And unmarried ?”” 

“Oh! yes. He's a bachelor still. Some- 
how I can't famey Hugh married.. My father 
is always at him abontit, Says he ought to 
take a wife. He’s dwfally rich, you know— 
richer far than we are! But he says there’s time 
etiough. Talks all manner of rubbish about 
waiting till there’s only one woman on the face 
of the earth for him, and thén asking her. 
And somehow or other I fancy that’s the case 
now.” 

** You think he is engaged ? ” ; 

“Good gracious! io; I ath sure he ish’t. 
It’s an idea of his, and that’s all; and I tell 
him he'll céme to*prief. Perhaps the one 
woman might tarn out to have one man in the 
pare fashion, and that one hot cousin Hugh! 
What would he do then?” 

“Tt would be awkward!" I replied, as Mrs. 
Craddock e#nié in to Summon ts to Tundheon, 
von had been spread with greater care than 
nisual. 

The ‘appofiitments were not wWays very 
precise, twas told, when there was no one 
expected, and strange dishts and ofa scraps 
found their way to the table. 

She ritist have worried er cook eon. 
severely, I think, for there Were several dit 
on thé tablé evidentl ee ae ae hi 
ee ge 

6 was not 8 bg, al 
bade me be seated, quite us ft T hd beech a 
friend of the fatnily inkténd of Her miserably 
paid daily governess. 


—_—_—_—- 


CHAPTER XVII. 
HARRY, . 


Tiar lunthéon seerted like ‘a dream to ‘me. 
Tt‘was bo long sifte I hwd tet with atly kind- 
ness, rege a nee A gnain and 
Mary, that frésh ‘gladress at 
sesing rhe, atid ‘his whim hedieted ‘toniés ‘antl 
Jooks seemed ‘almost tnreal, an Mrs. Crad- 
dock’s wonderful amiability and condescénsion’ 
were too Wwondérfal'to be'real, — - 

She chatted and Ianghed, and ‘cast looks df’ 


Warning at her daughter when ttrat q 
lady alttost:andibly expremied her watt nt 
e ay 


at her dhange 6f mannér to ‘me, ‘and spok 


pinch myself under the table 
to make’quite that Iwas awake. Mag: 
daten Ormeby, a friend 
dyth, Was avery differerit petton indéed froth 
the “ young person” whom she eee ari 
as she Was fond of telling her fritnds at 
réferencés, and theréfore very Ghesply fis 
governess to her children. 

I gave myself up to the ge Of thie: 
hotr, #nd ‘Was and bright, ; and the 
meal passed awe lively chatantd | , 
coining to an erid all ‘too , for when it was 
over Harry said be nitist'go. — de, 

“Tought not to‘have stayed as long,”’ 
he aid, ‘*and that’s ® fact! Bat it was iieet- 
ing with Mies Ormesby here. Tt Was awfully 
jolly, don’t you know |!" best 

He ttopped short, and yeah ‘that his 


speéoh ‘Was oar meritary to Wis.- 
ddock and ‘her daughter, and he wpolopized 
with boyish frankness. 

“You must extuse ‘her and me, too!” he’ 
said, “ We'have been aor eo the talk, 
Iknow. Tt'wonthappen n, Whén We have 
seen exch 6ther # little oftener, I shall come 
avd see you —_ very ‘soon—that'is, Tf Mrs. 
Cratidotk has ‘noo ion,” he sadea, ‘hastily, 
for a black cloud had come over the lady's fave. 
She was favouring ‘me witha Took ‘the revérse 
of amiable, atta he cauglit itn passant. e. 

Tt vanished instatitly xs he a ‘and she 
replied at oncé thet she should be happy 
to see Him at any tithe, and ‘bade'ifth kdfed in 
Sane ee maag oe 
lie’ a - 
der, and something asdre ws | 

“Twas riot aware sonkuee 
Miss Ormsby !  $he said. : 


p” ti T) 


of Lotd Henry Were- | 





“T was not aware youdid, miadame,” I 
replied, with a smile. “TI have not seen him 
re a long time, and I did not expect to:meet 

m hy 5 

‘* Oh, we are very intimate with the family. 
I am almost surprised they have never men- 
tioned you in any way!’ 

This was a fib on the good lady’s part. She 
was not very intimate with the Earl’s people, 
though she could claim acquaintance with 
thém, and Harry had the run of hef hopse. 
She asked me a good 2 A gage hava 
them, Which Tanswered #8 far as was ew 
eaty: There‘was tio Betrecy abdtit ty Kiow- 
ledge of them, as te neh think, arid the 


subject was dropped for : 
his word, and again ‘And 
‘again, till 1 conld see that “Mrs: Graddock ‘was 


angty and jedlens, ih that ‘his vitits ‘were so 
Stakéably Made to the Wha ‘not to her. 
I was ébliged to take ‘him to tadk and tell “hin 
‘he must not interrupt the vfudies of the Orad- 
dovk-olive:branvhes in the fashion he did. 
— oe ‘chose ‘to send tWo or three | 
pablo wpesches tient our intifncy, 
butd think F managed aceen Rees Bom . 
there was'no shadow of ttitig more “tian 
friendship between us. y ata 

I hardly think I understood what I felt'for 
Harry Meredyth. I never had the faintest n0- 
tion of falling in love with him, in'the ordinary 
Seas San vt ty supe he 

_beside me, with my ex nce 
ro side of the world, Bat, for all that, I 
did love him. . : 

used to look at him and think that I 
should have felt jast so toa brother if it had 
PEiarey racoied his wape on fex-es, opolllne 

arry mi) is ways as faras spoil 
my school-hours were conceried; but he made 
up for it by. getting as much of my society at 
other times as he possibly could. : 

He was alone in London, His family were 
in the country, and he discovered that most of 
my eerie es oe from & Coin Stine, 
and ‘Was olipible ac & companion Tor al 
sorts of dutitigs und littts bits of pleasure that 
‘would never have coin my Way if 1 had been 


left to myself, yh ae 
ee ake a Yt lS 

know!’ he Baid'to ay, 

mie-to go'to's thatitide with him ant 


gét for en ‘two ‘that fhiere ‘tas stich 

Se yeas cee haces 

Ntouah youode ‘have spent the 

time ih all or “that iny er and 

the pater would ‘have ‘up ‘the Whites ‘of 
we nope nob" T soll, Teodli 

“Oh Bit Twnduta! ‘You ote  ‘kndw 
‘Tett to myself; 


neat am sa  ae 
Be Salih y p 
and Btn What # bi it would be if hie fell 
into the hands of any “wortan. 
gt AS ae Sa 
pA RA re Pi 
amet ae 
of his aing me oI, 
Tor it See eS asaity w ativen" 
iffe'sa was doi . 
shee ise be we eau week 
— ag he know ‘véty well, arid T 
av ; ig 4 
nohéey- spending, ‘Bu never 
avon Sino t “would 
, nor act tha 
tim ight Took ' eal 
ta ie ake rene, ete 


a romper eel nina 









ed spoken, wnd 1 think fhe felt joie te sine” 


tow the. : 

Tab dom ag Sa nen 
lie ¥ ‘to My “Ty! ‘her I’ 
ont you, and how jolfy it'was; ‘and she ‘para 
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that she ‘was pled to Kear of you, and hoped I 
should show you @ ‘the kindnevs Icould. She 
and the gove¥ior ‘wete mightily taken with 
you when we saw you wt that German place, 
and they will/be #laa ‘to see you again when 
they come to town, I know.” 

“ They ‘are ‘very kind,” I said, much re- 
lieved to ‘hear that he “had told them vf ovr 
friendship. It would'stop the toppues of such 
psople as Mrs, Oraddock, who hadlett-off men- 
tioning Harry to:me‘far sometime. 

I was very ‘happy in all this. My duties 
with ‘the ‘tiresome cbildfen seemed ever so 
much lighter for the knowleége'that perhaps 
after a Weary morning with them I should go 
to'some concert or pictore:gallery with him, 
and while away the aftefnoon in rest and 
amusement at the same 'tine. 

Now'and then. lie ‘showed me‘letters from 
home, wherein my nanie as ‘tnertioned with 

i interest'in my Wellbeing, that made me 


kindly 
feel awit) the world ‘were not quite #0 hollow | 


aud miserable. 

I thiskI saw‘all-the sights of London and 
the neighbourhood that could be'compassed of 
an afternoon duting the timethat Harry came 
to see Me “and ‘take te‘out-; dnd ‘he ‘always 
managed to shield me ‘from wny Tenarks,-and 
to let everyone'#e., we faras he vould, how'com- 
pletely fraternal our wow es | Sage ° 

Mrs, very silent for along time, 

to 


cognition of ‘ine. 
sented to mie ‘thitt she #rew-cooler ‘and more 
silent, and, at the same'titife, ¢xeessively exact-| 


ing &s the time wore: on, 

id nottrouble for with the new! 
happiness ‘6f Having someone to talk to, and 
the pleasure of seeing a little of the world ouat- 
side-her house andmy own ‘secluded edging, I 
felt the'worry of the ‘chiléren less, and was 
bétter ‘wble to ‘cope with ‘their ‘tenipers and 


indolence, 

She did not hint at ing, ‘but gave-me 
a long lecture, the drift: of : I imagined: 
to be that I was neglesting my Guties'in some 
way, and that the “were not getting on 
as Well-as they ought'to-have done. 


I madeup my mind that I-would not ‘take 
£0 — — for the future, a Pam 1 
w see Harry Meredyth. ‘Perhaps 
Mrs, Craa@eck “was right,‘and ‘that I did-go 
out too much‘and so’lese'taste for my duties, 
I would give4t up—atleast,-in part. -And the 
next time Harry camefor me to go out with 
him Ttolé‘him-*o, 'to‘his great disgust. 

. “ i ‘a woman has nn 

‘puppose,”’ ‘said, more ‘frankly than 
poli ‘* What ‘has she ‘to @o ‘with the 
wey you/spend ‘your spare tinte? She ‘is not 


your k 17° 
“No; I @aresay I am‘nét #0-brisk at my 
workows T-ought ‘to be. I ‘must attend “to ‘it 


T ‘would not let him reason ‘me'out of my 
resolution, ‘and for‘some'time I wert out with 
him no more, to his great disgust’and my own 
sorrow, for I hud ‘enjoyell our ‘ixitercourse so 
much, ‘An@‘his‘time hung*heavy on’his ‘hands. 
I knew'he did nt ‘care ‘for ‘many pursuits -of 
young men of his age, and*most of ‘his friends 
were-away, ‘He was reall ng to'some 
business for hisfather, but it'only‘teok up's few 
houre‘in‘the day, ‘#o escorting ‘me abort ‘and 

ure at seeing things for the 
fivet tine ‘been:a great treat to him. 

I didnot cast him off altogether, and one 
day, ® mOrith or so after I’had virtuously re- 
sdlved to-have no more nice outings for ‘the 
Se ‘persuaded me to go ‘to 

ew' with him. 


Some rare plants had just ‘arrived, and 

‘wes flocking to ‘see them ‘and the 

houses been put-wp for their accom- 

modation. A'very geod band was to be there, 

too, and some ‘excellent music was to be dis- 
coursed, 


Twas rather‘out of ‘spirits, ‘pining ‘for *sun- 
perenne nn pe Sendo silowed myself to 
5 s on my smartest dress 

and ‘hat and ‘wert, ‘resolved ‘to leave all my 


‘Hhe was ‘all 


cares and worries behind me, for that afternoon 
at least. 

I was conscious of ‘looking my best, for I 
had managed to buy myself a new bat and 
dress only & week or two before, and they be- 
cate ive. 

Tt was very nice to feel that Harry need not 
be ashamed of me, and ‘almost his first word 
of greeting when he came for me was to tell 
me how pretty I looked. 

“You are as bonny as any of the mater’s 
friends,’ hesaid, ‘I should like to see you at 
‘Court, Magdalen. Your etyle of beauty would 
become a Court train and fixings.” 

“Ts thatthe Way ‘you talk of a lafly’s crna- 
ments?’’ I asked, laughing, as he handed me 
into the carriage he had insisted on brivging 
for tie, 

I-went out'so'seldom with ‘him now, he de- 
clared, that I should ‘go ‘respectably ; and the 
driveto Kew was'so much prettier than going 


There were a good many people about the 
gardens that afternoon Kew was'the fashion 
‘that season and we wandered about enjoying 
ourselves, wad ‘thinking only of ‘the enjoyment 
of ‘the ‘present moment, till my pleasure was 
‘sontewheat ‘rudely ‘broken in upon ‘by the sound 
of a voice I knew very well, 

“Lord ‘Henryyon here! -we have not seen 
‘you for ’w longtime!” an@ MWrs.‘Craddeck and 
her eldest Gaughter-stood before us. 

We ‘were sitting lazily—for we had grown 
rather tired—under a cedar, and I have 16 
doubt that we ‘lodked ‘to the good lady like a 
pair ‘of lovers indtexd of the simple friends 
that we were. 

I saw the anger in her face, but I took ‘no 
notice ‘of ‘it, "and “was Yorng *to ‘speak to her, 
when‘she Titerally‘tarmed ‘her ‘back upon ‘me, 
‘and ‘begged the favour-of ‘a word with Harry. 

Tt‘was‘orly @ ‘seritence or two that passed 
bétween them, ‘and then “the walked away 
without so much as noticing my existence, 

‘**'Phere'll ‘be a blow up to-morrow if you go 
to ‘your @tties,” Harry said,as'he came back 
to ‘his seat. ““Ste didn’t like ‘seeing us to- 
gether, ‘She's rot’a 'plessant woman, ‘that Mrs. 
Graddock 6f yours, Magdalen.” 

“ No, but she is my mistress,” I said, with a 


twas aYood thing “our ‘pleasant afternoon 
Was uearly over, for ‘the meeting had com- 
pletely ‘taken away all ‘my delight in it, and 
very soon we Teft the pardens and went back to 
town. 

Thad a*presentiment of evil when I started 
for Grosvenor-gardens'the ‘next morning, and 
when the pompous footman’met mein the hall 
with ‘a ‘from ‘his ‘mistress I knew I 
had ‘an ‘ordeal to go'through ‘that would ‘take 
all my courage ‘to’meét. : 

‘“‘ Mre. Craddock wishes to speak to you,” he 
said,'in his‘most disagreexble manner, and I 
knew instinctively that ‘all the household knew 
wr ‘their ‘lady had seen me'at Kew with Harry 


hb. 

I et donenothing ‘wrong, but I knew how 
sugh a thing could be twisted by a spitefal 
woman, “and -what Mrs. ‘Craddock would ‘be 
likely to: make of it. 

to you go into 


“'T with to — a ote 
Ormsby,” she said, er 
most disagreeable tammer. ‘I should like 
sonte ‘little explanation of ‘what I saw yester- 
+ 


‘“* 4s Show, ‘madame?’ I asked. ‘‘I don’t 
know that I have done ‘anything that needs-ex- 
planation.” 

« Excuse me, Miss Ormsby, I think you 
have. I mean ‘your ‘conduzt with regard to 
Gord Henry Meredyth. I hear on all hands 
how he is erftangling himself with you.” 

eS 

Teo speak inmy ation, 
was so‘far from the truth, and yet I hardly 
realised om gimely it was for ‘other people ‘to 


interrupt mp, if you please,” she 
. Tt is entanglement when a'young 
famil ion falls into the hands 








of a-girl éider than himsélf,and takes her about 








an@ epéuds his money on her. Do you thin: 
it Was a becoming thing in a person of your 
position to allow Lord Henry tv take you out 
attired in that ridiculous aping of fashion, aud 
to loll about with you in a pablic gurden as if 
you were engaged lovers? You are surely not 
vain enough to think that the young gentlomaa 
will marry youl” 

“What Lord Henry Meredyth coves is his 
business,” I said, almost too inudigadas to 
speak with any sort of calmness, ‘‘and what E 
do with myself ont of your echool-hours is 
mine.”” 

‘* Miss Ormsby, you are insolent !” 

*T have no intention of being s0, Madame> 
but this isa matter with which you hayee 
nothing at all to do.” 
wig I shal) write to Lady St. Colom) and warn 

sy 

I smiled as I thought of the letter Harry hag 
shown me, and I bade her do so if she liked, 
adding that, as she had such # poor opinion of 
“Ine ato think I was disgracing wyseif by ‘ac- 
cepting presents ‘from «young gentleman whe 
was Only playing with me, I had ‘better resign 
my situation as her governess, 

“I am perfectly invocent of all that you 
have insinuated-and laid ‘to my ctrarge.”’ I saitt. 
‘I will not even attempt 'to justify wuyscii— 
it -would ‘be useless.” 

‘*Qaite!” 

‘* Then we'had better part, I should ‘have 
no authority over children whose mother spoke 
to ‘them of ae ‘with contempt. I shall fee? 
dbliged if you will-suit yourself ai onc*.” 

She was hardly prepared ‘for this, and 
warited ‘me to dtay another week, bat my 
temper was moved now,-and I refused to euter 
the schoolroomagain. So mysalary wasp#id me 
withsorapulous exactness,and I left the houce 
free, bat with the-world before me once more 
to face:as:I couid. 


_—_— 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
AN OFFER, 


I won’r think I realized quite whaiit woubed 
mean 40 me when 1 left Mrs. Craddock’s 
house. She :ad:asulted me very crazily, 
and ascused me of thiogs'that had never en- 
tered my head. Harry Meredyth was nothing 
to me in -the light she imagiued—asver would 
be; though she was not to uudersiand that, 
ouly wy own heart could speak trathfully about 
that—and Ishad done no wrong. 

Ti was hard that I.could nothave a friend, 
even if. he werea handsome youog man, whom 
all the single girls of the season were setting 
their caps at. Perhaps Mrs. Craddock had 
some just cause for her indignation ; for cec- 
tainly since Harry had discovered me at ner 
house,her daughter and herself had bes: very 
secondary attractions, Mrs. Manders was 
full of wonder when I returned home svoner 
than usual, and told her that I had thrown 
up my situation, 

‘*'You don’t mean she has turned you away, 
my dear ?”’ shesaid, interested and sympathis- 
ing. “Iam sure if she has she will repent 
it; there are not many girls who would Lave 
put up with her whims as you have done.” 

‘“T have turned myselfaway,”’ I said. * Mrs. 
Craddock insulted me beyond bearing, and I 
could not stay.” 

“ Did she, though ? What are you going to doe 
now?” 

“ Look out for something else. Surely I shall 
find something before long ; I don’t despair.” 

“Tf you have offended her——” Mia. Man- 
ders began. 

“Ghe ‘won’t give me a character as the 
servant-gitls say,” I replied, trying to make 
light of ‘the predicament which I was begin- 


| ning ‘to comprehend, now that I had cooled 


down alittle. ““No, I know she won’t. She 
looks ‘on ‘me as unfit to teach her children. 
She accused meof light condact, and of allow- 
ing gentlemen, or rather a gentleman, to pur- 
chase-my clothes for me. I could not even 
give ‘her-any answer or explanation, I was ‘so 
indignant, and I proposed we shoud part.” 
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as that! I felt miy voice shake and my 6yes 
fill with tears at the thought 6f such united 
love in a happy home, andI choked down my 
envious thoughts and asked after the Lady 
Hilta. 

“*She's the dearest little sister that ever 
lived;” he said, warmly; “and the prettiest 
girl in the three kingdoms, that’s what Hilda 
is. She'll make a sensation when “she comes 
out.” 

*t And that will be soon, I suppose?” 

‘Well! we are in nohurry, It will mean 
losing her, and we don’t want to do that for 
many 2& long day. She is such a dear, sweet 
child now that it will be a sin to spoil her 
with the world’s cynicism and ill-nature,” 

“T should like to see them ‘all. It would 
be such a refresher to meet friends like them 

ain.” 

“So you shall, be sure of it. They would 
like to sé6 you. Now I have found you I am not 
going to lose you again inahurry. You never 
told me how you came here, by-the-way.” 

**T came here through an advertisement. 
Mrs. Craddock wanted a governets and I came 
after the place, as the servant-girls’ say.” 

“Mra. Craddock very often wants a gover- 
ness, Thave heard,” Harry Meredyth said, with 
a little Tangh. ." it is whispered that she is an 
awful nigger-driver, Is that true?” . 

‘*T am not going to tell tales out of school,” 
I gaid, shaking my head at him, for I was 
fearfal he mightbe overheard. “Tat earning 
my living, ani thankful-to do 80, You are 
emancipated, you say?” 

“From old Fairchild! Yes, thank the 
powers! TI had had énough of him. He has 
been my 6ld man of the sea all my life.” 

‘' Your tator, was he not?” 

“‘ He was everything, J think,. He was tutor 
and adviser, and all sorts of things about our 
place. To give him hisdue,-he was vety clever, 
and taught me more, I fancy, than any other 
man could have done; but I did notJike him for 
alltbat. It was a caseof Dr, Fell,I , for 
he was never harsh with me, If I did wrong, 
and there was a good deal of thatin my-career 
I can assure you, he always made me feel 
small somehow. I would far rather have beén 
punished in the ceverest way.” 


It was just what I could have fanvied from 
the look of the gentleman ‘in question. I was 
strangely interested in hearing about him—tI 
hardly knew why—and I most devoutly hoped 
we should never meet again; he’had fascinated 
me uncomfortably. Whenever I thought of ‘his 
dark face it was always with‘a curious gleam 
in his eyes that I hadseen there for a brief 
moment when his pupil sprang after me on to 
the — = the Tiver. 

“He hasn't gone away quite altogether,” 
Harry said, pursuing the enbject, “but he is 


no longer in command where I am converned.* 


You see he isa sort of conntetion Of ours; at 
least, the:pater took him when hiv ‘fether ated 
and had him educated. Hisfather ‘and mine 
were great friends when ‘they were young ; and 
Mr. Fairchild lost-all his money, ahd the boy 
would have beén penniless if soméotie had not 
stepped in and helped him. He fs much 
younger than:he looks. Idaresay you took him 
for a man of fifty or thereabonts, didn’t you? ” 
aa I think I did. I ‘hardly recollect ‘about 

at.” “ P 

“Well, he’s considerably under forty now, 
I don’t believe he’s thirty-nine, but he might 
be a hundred for wisdom ‘and common tense, 
and all the moral and Christian ‘virtues put 
together. I've made ® compact With the dad 
that he is not to be held up to me for ® pattern 
any more. if‘he is I shall turn out sométhing 
so entirely different that I shallshotk “very- 
body! He is still the right rand in ‘business 
matters—secretary, and ‘so forth.” 

“And Mr. Meredyth?” I nid, suddenly. 
* How is he?”’ 

I hed been screwing up my cottrage to ask 
= —— a: rf be ahd = HOt oe, 

‘oF fear ‘th ' betray how eaperl 

longed for the tnawer. . 

“Oh, Hoph! He's very well. I tiven't 





seen him for some fime, Heé’s at Ounterbary 
with his regiment.”’ 

‘* And unmarried?” 

“Oh! yes. He's a bachelor still. Some- 
how I can’t fancy Hugh married. My father 
is always at him abontit, Says he ought to 
take a wife. He’s dwfally rich, you know— 
richer far than we are! But he says there’s time 
etiough. ‘Talks all manner of rubbish about 
waiting till there’s only one ‘Woman on the face 
of the earth for him, and thén asking her. 
And #omehow or other I fancy that’s the case 
now,.”’ 

** You think he is engaged ?” ‘ 

“Good gracious! no; I #m sure he isn’t. 
Tt’s Gn idea Of his, and that’s all; and I tell 
hit he’}l céme to*prief. Perhaps the one 
woman might tarn ont to have one Manin the 
pare fashion, and that one hot cdusin Hugh’! 
What would he do then?” 

“Tt would be awkward!” I replied, as Mrs. 
Craddock e#nié in to buimmon ts to Tuncheon, 
btn had beeh' + préad with greater care than 
usual. 

The spe er wére not always very 
precise, I was told, when there was no one 
expected, and strange dishts ind ofa scraps 
found their way to the table. 

She rmitist have worried her cook “ 
severely, I think, fot there Were several 
on thé tablé evidently made ii & httry, 
ard she herself 1c flushed and ed. 
She was very Pravious, ndtwithstaiding, ald 
bade tie be seated, quite us if Thad bech ‘as 
friend of the family instead of Her miserably 
paid daily governess. 


——o 


CHAPTER XVII. 
HARRY, . 


Tiar lunthéon seertied like ‘a dré#m to ‘me. 
Tt‘was Bo peo See I hwd_tet with ay kind- 
ness, except frédi dear dla Mrs. Manders and 
Marty, that Harry Meredith's fresh gladness at 
sesing rie, and his warm-hearted ‘toiiés and 
look’ sé@med ‘alittost dnreal, an@ Mre. Crad- 
dock’s wonderful amiability and condescénsion’ 
were too Wondérfat'to be'real, — - 

She chatted and laughed, and ‘cast looks of 
warning at her a eR nnig 

rad nt 


the “ young person” whom she ‘haa éngaged, 
as she Was fond of telling ber frithds at 
réferencés, and theréfore Very Gheaply fs 
governess to her children. 
I gave myself up to the enjoytiient Of thie: 
hour, #1d Was ba and bright, too ; ‘andthe 


meal passed awa lively chatant lat ; 
coining to an erid all too , for‘ when it was 
over Harry said he mittst’go. . 


“Toupht not fo'hdave ste as ‘long,” 
he said, *“and that’s’® fact! Bat it was iteet- 
ing with Mies ‘Ornisby here. Tt Was awfully | 
jolly, don’t you Know!” 


He stopped short, and perdétved that his | : 
epeedh Was complimentary to Wis. | of his 
ddock and her daughter, and he #pologized 


with boyish frankness. 

“You must extuse ‘her and me, too!” ‘he 
said, “We have been ‘mon ing the talk, 
Iknow. Tt'wot*thappen again, when Wwe have 
seen each éther ® little oftener, I shull come 
avd see You again ve that's, ff Mrs. 
Cratdotk has 
for a black cloud had come over the ! 
She Was favouring ‘me with’a ook ‘the revérse 
of amiable, atfd he cauglit it'en passant. 

Tt vinished instatitly xs he 
replied ‘at once thet she should be happy 
to See Him wt any tithe, and ‘bade 'lifth Kaien in 
her ie gracious manner, tu ‘to me When . 
der, oul WeHavehin OF anit wait 
der, a 

“T Was rébaWare ron eed Tora Hehry, 
Miss Ormsby !  $hé#aid. rs 


Wpoke, wed #he | 


“T was not aware sou:did, miadame,” I 
replied, with a smile. “TI have not seen him 
He a long time, and Idid-not expect to meet 

m ” F ; 

‘* Oh, we are very intimate with the family. 
I am almost surprised they have never men- 
tioned you in any way!” 

This was a fib on the lady’s part. She 
was not very intimate with the Earl’s people, 
though she could claim acquaintance with 
thém, and Harry bad the rin of hef honse. 
She asked me a good maby questions about 
them, which Tanswered Gs Tar as was tietes- 
sary: There‘was tio fetrecy abdtit My Kiiow- 
ane eed Rin meee eaeaee” add the 
su wees dr ‘fe present. 

‘kept his word, and woe again ‘and 

T conld see that ‘Mrs: aikemneas 


stakéably made to tie wna ‘ot to her. 

I was obliged to'take ‘hin: to tadk and tell “hith 

‘he must not interrupt the sfudfes of the Orad- 
dock olive/branvhes in the fashion ‘he did. 

Mrs, ——s chose to maite two or'threée 


very disagreeable ‘fient our ititifiacy, 
but think TF mariaged to satisfy éven héef that - 
there was'no shadow’ of ig tore “hap 
friendship between us. ; a 


Harry Meredyth. I never had the faintest n0- 
tion of falling in love with him, in'the ordinary 
acceptance of the term. He seemed such ® 
boy beside me, with my 4 ience of the 
ro side of the world, Bat, for all that, I 
did love him. . 5 

I used to look at him and think that I 
should have felt jast so te. brother if it had 
pleased Heaven to bestow one onme. 

Harry mended his ways as faras spoiling 
my school-hours were concerted; but he made 
up for it by getting as much of my Bociety at 
other times as he possibly could. : 

Ho. was alone in London, His family were 
in the comftty, and he discovered that ‘most of 
my odtis were frée from & céPtdin 


aba that 1 Was eligible neh compsnibi Tor Alt 
aa te ook ‘littté bits of pleasure that 


er ana 


would never have coin my Way if I had been 
lett to mysel?. cpvelee 
wire he at jr ove 4 be ae At 
f py ° ay, 

me to go to & Matitiée with him ant 
forget for sn hi ‘two that t ‘ns stich 
| sete pig ar Ret gotate m4 
La an voles oF cH at ty 


; the pater See Late ee up ‘the whites of 


their éyes at!” 

cs tthe! hot!” I said, Taugtiing = 

“Oh, But Tehdula't Yon don’t ‘know what 
a wild hy le when Tem ett to myself ; 
Ido get : ino 


1 Boteaps Une rhb tm 
and Wnt 1 bity it pettus ton 
Ratko} 0 icctet Tike that ; ait 


a BC Woot" Paid, 2odkg 
how many A 


in totter bod Tathet “hed 






pie eer 
Tove to meus ff a : 


Rake okey T think fe Sete cide dire site 
e. 

“My mother does i ‘a: * 

or ek a a 





met you, and how jolly Tt was ‘aid she Bard 


I hardly think I understood what I felt'for 





waage perowas 


aod 


in t» tei ee poe a ee. 
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that she ‘was glad to hear of you, an@ hoped I 
should show tyou @il ‘the kindness I could. She 
and the gove¥Hor were mightily taken with 
you when we saw you wt that German place, 
and they will/be @lad ‘to see you again when 
they come to town, I know,” 

“ They ‘are ‘very kind,” I said, much fe- 
lieved to ‘hear that he “had told them «f our 
friendship. It would ‘stop the tonpues of such 
psople as Mrs, Oraddock, who had left-off men- 
tioning Harry to-me‘far séme time. 

I was very ‘happy in ai) this. My duties 
with ‘the ‘tiresome cbildyen seemed ever so 
much lighter for the knowle@ge'that perhaps 
after a weary morning with them I should 
to'some concert or pictore-gallery with him, 
and while away the «aftetnoon in rest and 
amusement at the same 'tine. 

Nowand then he showed meletters from 
home, wherein my nanie Was ‘tneritioned with 

indly interest'in my Wellbeiny, that made me 
feel as-if;the world ‘were not quite so hollow 


aud miserable, 

I thiskI saw‘ all-the sights of London wand 
the neighbouthood that could be-compassed of 
an afternoon duting the time'that Harry came 
to see Ihe And ‘take ne‘out; dud ‘he ‘always 
managed to shield me from any Tenarks, and 
to let everyone '#ée, ae farts he vould, how’ com- 
pletely deaternal our frisniship' was, : 

Mrs. Oraddock, very silent ‘for » Jong time, 
at Jength took ms to week, Hhe was all 
graciousness: 


“at firet,:witer-Hatry’s visit ‘vo her: 


house “n@ “his recognition df tie. But it 
seemed to me ‘that she ¢rew-cooler‘anad more 
silent, and, at the same'titie, excessively exact: | 
ing as ‘the time wore: on, 

ItGid wottrodble mem uth, for with the new | 
happiness ‘6f having someone to talk to, and 
the pleasure of seeing a little of the-world oat- 
side-her hotse and-my own ‘secluded ted ging, I 
felt the'worry of the ‘chilaren less, and was 
bétter ‘able to ‘cope with ‘their ‘tempers and 
indolence, 

She did not hint “at , But gave-me 
a long lectire, the drift: of owt IT imagined: 
to be that I was neglecting my duties'in some 
way, and that ‘the children ‘were not getting on 
a8 Wellas they ought'tothave done. 

I madeup my mind that I-would ‘not ‘take 
80 a — for the future, and “het I 
w gee Harry Meredyth. Perhaps 
Mrs, Crad@@eck “was right, ‘and that I did go 
out too much*and solese’taste for my duties. 
I would give4t up—at least, -in part. -And the 
next time Harry came‘for me to go out with 
him T#ol@/him-*0o, ‘to‘his great disgust. 

“ Thiet (old watOf “a ‘woman ‘has been at you, 
em as the ‘said, more frankly than 
way a your spare time? She ‘is not 
your . 

“No; 4 @aresay I am net so-brisk-at my 
workows T-ought ‘to be. I ‘must sittend *to ‘it 


I ‘would not let him reason ‘me'out of my 
resolution, ‘and for*some'time I werit out with 
him no more, to his great diegust’and my own 
sorrow, for I hud enjoyed our ‘intercourse so 
much, An@‘histime hung“heavy on -his*hands. 
I knew'he didnot ‘care ‘for ‘many pursuits -of 
young men of his age, and*niest of ‘his friends 
wer . Hewas redllyattending to some 
business'for histather, but itonlytook up‘a few 
hours‘in*the day, #o ee aeaedieneene 

jure’ at seeing things for the 
firet time ‘been:a, ‘to him. 

I didnot cast him er, ‘and ‘one 
day, ®& morith ‘orso after T’had virtuously re- 
sdélved to-have no°more nice outings for ‘the 
ens ry i ‘persuaded me to go ‘to 

ew with him. 


Some rare plants had just ‘arrived, and 

‘was flocking to ‘see them ‘and the 

houses th been put-wp for ‘their accom- 

modation. Avery geod band was to be there, 

ps ata TR music was ‘to be dis- 
co 

Twas rather‘out of ‘spirits, ‘pining ‘for sun- 

—_ and Tae sliowed mpeelf to 

, and on my smartest dress 

and ‘hat and ‘werlt, ‘resolved ‘to leave all my 


cares and worries behind me, for that afternoon 
at least. 

I was conscious of looking my best, for I 
had managed to buy myself & new bat and 
dress only & week or two before, and they be- 
Came tie. 

Tt was'very hice to feel that Harry need not 
be ashamed of me, and ‘atmost his first word 
of greeting when he came for me was to tell 
me bow pretty I looked. 

“You are as bonny as any of the mater’s 
friends,’ *bhesaid. “ I should like to see you at 
Court, Magdalen. Your etyle of beauty would 
beeome a Court train and fixings.” 

“Ts thatthe Way ‘you talk of a lafly’s crna- 
ments?’’ I asked, laughing, as he handed me 
into the carriage he had imsisted on brivging 
for ‘tre. 

I went out'so'sel@om ‘with ‘him now, he de- 
clared, that I should go ‘respectably ; and the 
drive to Kew was'so much prettier than going 
down ‘by ed. 

There were a good many people about the 
gardens that afternoon Kew was‘the fashion 
that season and we wandered about enjoying 
ourselves, wn ‘thinking only of ‘the enjoyment 
of ‘the ‘present moment, till ty pleasure was 
‘sontewhat ‘rudely broken ‘in upon‘by the sound 
of a voice I knew very well, 

‘Gord Henry+-yon here! “we have not seen 
‘you Tora longtime!” and Wrs.'Cradduck and 
‘her eldest daughter stood ‘before us. 

We ‘were sitting tazily—for we had grown 
rather tired—under a cedar, and I have no 
doubt that we ‘lodkel ‘to the yood lady like a 
pair of lovers instexd of the simple friends 
tht wewere. 

I saw the anger in her face, but I took ‘no 

Of ‘it, “and “was ‘going *to ‘speak to ‘her, 
when‘she Titerally‘tarmed ‘ther ‘back upon ‘te, 


‘and ‘begged the favour of a word with Harry. 


Tt‘was‘orty @ Beritence or ‘two that passed 
bétween them, ‘and ‘then “she walked way 


‘| ‘without so much as noticing my existence, 


‘**'Phere'll ‘bea blow up to-morrow if you go 
to ‘your ‘@tities,” ‘said, ashe came back 
to ‘his ‘eat. “ didn’t ‘like ‘Beeing us ‘to- 
gether. ‘Sie's'rot's pleasantwoman, ‘that Mrs. 
Graddock of yours, Mapdalen.”’ 

“No, but she is my mistress,” I said, with a 


Tt-was ayood thing “our ‘pleasant afternoon 
Was ‘nieurly over, for ‘the meeting had com- 
pletely*taken away all ‘my delight in if, and 
very soon we Teft the pardens and went back to 
town. 

Thad a’preseritiment of evil when I started 
for Grosvenor-gardens'‘the next morning, and 
when'the’pompous footmian’ met ‘mein the hall 
with ‘a message from ‘his ‘mistress I knew I 
lad ‘an ‘ordeal to yo'through that'would take 
all my courage ‘to’meét. ; 

‘“‘ Mrs, Craddock wishes to speak to you,” he 
said, 'in his*most disagreeable ‘manner, and I 
knew instinctively that-all the household knew 
that their lady had seen meat Kew with Harry 

hb. 


I ‘had donenothing ‘wrong, but I knew how 
sugh a thing could be twisted by a spitefal 
woman, ‘and -what Mrs. ‘Craddock would ‘be 


likely to’ mike of it. 

“'T wish to to you before you go into 
the séhodlroom, Ornisby,” she'said, in ‘her 
most. disagreeable mmamer. ‘I should like 
sonte ‘little explanation of ‘what I saw yester- 


‘4s how, ‘madame?’ I asked. ‘I don’t 
know that I have done ‘anything that needs-ex- 
Plandtion.” 

“ Excuse ‘me, Miss Ormsby, I think you 
have. I mean ‘your ‘conduct-with regard to 
Gord Henry Meredyth. I hear on all hands 
how he is erftangling himself with you.” 

1 oie ‘at ki indighati It 
“C0 araly speak in-my ghation, 
was sofar from the truth, and yet I hardly 
realised how likely it was for ‘other people ‘to 


‘Don't interrupt if please,” she 
a i mp, if you ” 3 

said,icily. ‘It is entanglement when a'young 
man df faniil ion’ falls-into the hands 








d posit 
of agirlelder than himsélf,and takes her about 








an@ epéuds his money on her. Do you think: 
it Was a becoming thing in a person of your 
position to allow Lord Henry tv take you out 
attired in that ridiculous aping of fashion, aud 
to loll about with you in a public gurden as if 
you were engaged lovers? Yoa are surely not 
vain enough to think that the young gentlomaa 
will marry youl” 

‘What Lord Henry Meredyth does is his 
business,” I said, almost too indigadas ‘to 
speak with any sort of calmness, ‘and what I 
do with myself out of your achool-hours is 
mine.” 

‘* Miss Ormsby, you are insolent !” 

“T have no intention of being so, madame; 
but-this isa» matter with which you have 
nothing at all to do.” 

“¢ I shal] write to Lady St. Colom) and warn 

r. , 


I smiled as I thought of the letter Harry had 
shown me, and I bade her do so if she liked, 
adding that, as she had such @ poor opinion of 
‘Ihe #‘to' think I was disgracing wnyseift by ac- 
cepting presents ‘from a young gentiemun whe 
was Only ‘playing with me, I had better resign 
my situation #s ber governess, 

“I am fectly invocent of all that rou 
have insinuated and laid ‘to my clrarge.’”’ I said. 
‘“T will not even attempt'to justify ryscif— 
it -would ‘be useless.” 

‘*Qaitel”’ 

‘* Then we'had-better part. I sheuld ‘have 
no authority over children whose ‘mother spoke 
to ‘them of aie with ‘contempt. I shall fee? 
obliged it you wili-suit yourself ai onc.” 

She was hardly prepared ‘for this, and 
Wwarited ’me to stay another week, bat my 
temper was moved now, and I refused to eater 
the séhoolroomagain. ‘So mytalary waspaid me 
withscrapulous exactness,and I left the house 
free, but with the world before me once more 
to faee:as-I could. 


—_—— 


CHAPTER XVII. 
AN OFFER, 


I pon’s think I realized quite wha'it woukd 
mean 40 me when 1 left Mrs. Craddock’s- 
house. She adsinsulted me very crazily, 
and ascused me of thiogs'that had never en- 
tered my head. Harry Meredyth was nothing 
to me in -the light she imagined—aever would 
be; though she was not to uudersiand that, 
ouly wy owh heart could speak trathfully about 
that—and Ishad done no wrong. 

Ti was hard that Icould nothave a friend, 
even if. he werea handsome yousg man, whom 
ail the.single girls of the season were setting 
their caps at. Perhaps Mrs. Craddock had 
some just cause for her indignation ; for cec- 
tainly since Harry had discovered me at ner 
house.her daughter and herself had bes: very 
secondary attractions, Mrs. Manders was 
full of wonder when I returned home sooner 
than usual, and told her that I had thrown 
up my situation, 

‘*You don’t mean she has turned you away, 
my dear ?”’ shesaid, interested and sympathis- 
ing. “Iam sure if she has she will repent 
it; there are no& many girls who would bave 
put up with her whims as you have done.” 

‘‘T have turned myselfaway,” I said. * Mrs. 
Craddock insulted me beyond bearing, and I 
could not stay.” 

Did she, though ? What are you going to dc 
now?” 

“ Look out for something else. Surely I shall 
find something before long ; I don’t despair.” 

“Tf you have offended her——” Mire. Man- 
ders began. 

“She ‘won’t give me a character as the 
servant-gitls’say,” I replied, trying to make 
light of ‘the predicament which I wao begin- 
ning ‘to couiprehend, now that I had ‘cooled 
down alittle. ““No, 1 kaow she won’t. She 
looks ‘on ‘me as unfit to teach her children. 
She accused mervof light condact, and of allow- 
ing ‘gentlemen, or rather a gentleman, to pur- 
chase'my clothes for me. I could not even 
give her‘any answer or explanation, I was-se 
indiguant, ana I proposed we shon'd part.” 


‘ 
Ms 
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‘You could not do anything else that I can 

see,” Mrs. Manders said, but with a doubtful 
look on her kind old face. ‘‘ Won’t you tell me 
about it, my dear ? How hasit all come about? 
Is it on account of that young gentleman who 
das come here once or twice for you? ” 

vat 

“I thought as much. You see people will 
talk, and I have besn asked more than once if 
he is your sweetheart,” 

“‘ Taat he isn’t!” I replied, a little vexed at 
myself for having given rise #@ any gossip on 
the subject at all. “ He is more like a brother 
than anything else, He and his have been very 
kind to me, and it is a little hard that I can- 
not enjoy the smallest bit of pleasure without 
people making it intoharm, Mrs, Craddock 
was kind enough to say I was trying to entrap 
him, and to propose to write and tell his 
~mother.’’ 

“‘ And you don’t mind that?” 

“Not in the least; nor he either. If the 
lady sticks to facts, she will have no harm to 
tell. Ifshe does not, I do not think Lady St. 
Oslomb will believe her. I hope she will not.” 

I think it was a relief to Mra, Manders, good 
soal, that I was so perfectly open and straight- 
forward in speaking to her about it. But she 
gave mea word of caution about being careful, 
and hinted how censorious the world was, 
and after she had gone from my room I fell 
into a train of thought about all that had hap- 
pened to me, and wondered whether in very 
deed I had given any cause for such misin- 
‘terpretation of my actions—whether I had 
eompromised Harry in any way. 

I would rather never see him again than 
make things unpleasant for him in the 
‘slightest degree, and I made up my mind I 
would not see him any more. sighed as I 
‘thought it. It had been so nice to have him 
come and fetch me away from myself, as it were, 
and take me into a land of enjoyment and 
ease, if if was only for a few hours, and I 
had to return to my second floor back and my 
frugal fare immediately afterwards. I would 
have no more of it; he should keep to his 
own sphere, and I would remain in mine, The 
dreams and the enjoyment would grow too 
‘enthralling else, and E should wake from it 
= some day unfit for the sterner duties of 

@. 


{must put him away from me, and the re- 
wmembrance of all his kindness, and the 
thoughts of the other Meredyth, whose face 
was always present with me. Who was I, 
Magdalen Ormsby, that I should have fancies 
and thoughts like these? Wealth and station 
were not for me—the daughter of a betrayed 
and deserted wife, and without any knowledge 
of my father, on whom I had vowed to be re- 
venged for my mother’s sake. I was a social 
perish, andall but nameless creatare, with no 
ties, no future, except what I could make for 
«myself. 

I was in the midst of a reverie about all 
this one dismal day abont a week after Mrs. 
Craddock had so unceremoniously accused me 
of improper conduct. I was thinking of my 
wists life, and how I had failed in the search 
I had andertaken, and the tears were in my 
eyes ai many a sad memory, when I was 
startled oat of all reason by a step in the room, 
and Harry Meredyth stood before me. 

“ They wanted to tell me you wouldn't see 
ms,” he said, holding out his hand. ‘But I 
knew better, and I made the slavey let me 
come up. I say, does she usually wear all 
the black-lead in the establishment for rouge ? 
It’s not bacoming.” 

‘‘I suppose she has been cleaning the 
grates |’ I said, laughing, in spite of my tears 
at his bright, boyish way. ‘I told them to say 
I could not see anyone, and I never thought 
of your coming here. I thought ——” 

* You thought I should find you had left 
that. old—well, I won’t call her names, 
though there isn’t one hard enough for her— 
and never trouble about what had become of 
you, I’ve come straight from Grosvenor- 
gardens; I’ve been out of town, and only cams 





back last night, and when I went there this 
morning they told me you were gone.” 

** And what else did they say?” 

“ Well, not much, Mes. C——tarned up her 
eyes and said she would rather not enter into 
that subject with me. Your conduct had been 
anything but pradent. It was not my fault, she 
dare say, but unpleasant things had been said, 
and, on the whole, she had thought it better to 
= with you, not deeming the example good 

or her girls,” 

“She has the power to say things that I 
cannot refute,” Isaid, very much inclined to 
burst into tears. I was depressed aud down- 
hearted, and the world was so hard. ‘She 
accused me of letting you buy my clothes,” I 
said, ‘‘ and said I was trying to entrap you. 
You must not come to see me any more, Lord 
Henry. I can understand now how people will 
talk about the simplest thing.” 

“ People are fools!” he burst out impe- 
tuously. “I shall come and see you all the 
more.”’ 

** No, you mustn’t,” Ireplied. “That would 
only be to give the reason for their gossip ; it 
is the best for both of us that you should give 
me up. You have been very to me, 
and I shall never forget your ness, but 
I must not stand in your way.” 

**You don’t stand in my way. You have 
kept me from all sorts of evil, and I won't be 
bullied by an old cat like that into doing what 
I don't like. We'll go to the Crystal Palace 
this very day.” 

**No, we won't, we'll shake hands and part ; 
our two waysin lifelie so very wide apart. It 
atm use to try and make them go side by 
side.’’ 

“ Very well, we shall see. But whatare you 
going to do? You arenot going to keep me in 
the dark as to what becomes of you, are you}?” 

“ No,” I said, sadly, “ but I have hardly made 
up my mind, Of course, I shall try for another 
situation.” 

“ And of course Mrs. Oraddock will put in her 
spoke, and say she cannot recommend you. 
I know her, she will be verysorry, and turn 
up her eyes, and all the time say something 
that will effectually prevent any one taking 

ou.” 

“ Yes,” I said, “I know all that. But I must 
try in spite of it. If I cannot succeed, I think 
I will go back to Wassenhauser. Madame 
Lowenthal will give me something and my 
board as under music-teacher. She has pro- 
fessors for finishing.” 

Aud you might as well be buried alive’! 
Look here, Magdalen—I can’t call you Miss 
Ormsby, though I suppose I ought to—don’t 
shut me ont, let me come and see you some- 
times, and perhaps we can think of something 
nT I know lots of people you know, 
and——” 

‘*I don’t think you would be able to get me 
@ situation,” I said,smiling. ‘“ A han e, 
rich young gentleman is not the very best ad- 
vocate for a friendless girl. We must give up 
our intimacy; we ought to have done it 
before.”’ 

I did not convince him, but I extracte a 
promise from him that he would come no more, 
and then I bade him good-bye, and cried after 
he was gone as if my heart would break. It 
was all so lonely without the sight of that 
bright young face, and the sound of that hearty 
voice. And nothing would come for me to do. 

I answered advertisement after advertise- 
ment, and no one would have me. Who hadI 
been with, and why had I left, were the ques- 
tions in all the really good places; and for 
the others, so much was wanted for so little 
that I feared breaking down under the daties 
that I heard of. Mrs.Craddock had been hard 
and exacting enough. She was as nothi 
comparéd 40 some of the people I interviw 
during that weary search after the work that 
would not come. 

Mrs. Manders was like a mother to me in 
all the dreariness I went through. She bade 
me never trouble abouf the money for my rent 
that was running on while my means were 


wasting. I could pay her when I got some- ' 
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thing todo. She cheered me with fresh hopes 
whenever I wentin and dispirited from 


an unsuccessful search after employment. 

‘It's a long lane, my dear,” she said, one 
day. “ But tarn come, be sure of it. 
ae ohinnen a ‘ the doo she spoke 

mething stopped at the door as spoke, 

and she went to the head of the stairs to listen. 
The other lodgers were out, and we were alone 
manny om. wi , and my room door 
hardly believe my ears when 

I heard someone asking for me, and peeping 
out of the front-roouf window I saw a quiet- 
ealins brougham with a footman in livery at 

e door. 

The minds of the children in Mastodon-street 

were evidently much exerciseg at the appari- 
tion, and they had mustered in good numbers to 
gaze at the well-groomed horses, and the neat 
appointments altogether. 
' Twas back in my own room before the oacu- 
pant jof the reached the top of the 
stairs, and to my amazement to be 
Harry Meredyth’s mother, Lady St, Colomb. 

“T have come to see you, my dear,” 
said, kindly. ‘‘ May I come into your room?” 

Her pleasant face seemed like a gleam of 
sunshine in the dreariness of my life, and I 
had hardly voice to weloome her. 


E 


the cause. But I am 
good hand at tellinga story. I understood him 
that he had got you into some scrape. I hope 
it is not so, Miss Ormsby.” : 

“Oh, dear no!” I said. “It was my own 
fault. I was 


Craddock—— 

“Ts hasty, I think,” Lady St. Colomb 
said, quietly. ‘‘Tell me all aboutit, my dear. 
I am more inclined to believe my own boy 
than anyone else’s yl 

“I am sure he told yon all the truth,” I 
said, ‘‘l amafraid I have been very Lem qr 
less. But Lord Henry has been very kind to 
me, and I allowed myself to enjoy his company 
and forgot what people might say. He will 
tell you that I have asked him to sea me no 
more, my s 3 x 

I broke down and began ; if was a 
sore subject, and I was out of cable. Lady 
St, Colomb put her hand on my shoulder, 

“T can trust my boy,” she said, proudly; 
‘and I am sure there has been no harm. 
Harry says there has never been a thought of 
anything beyond friendship between you.” 

‘* Neverfora moment!” Isaid. “ But Isee 
now the motive it gave for all that was said, 
and all that Mra. Craddock believed. I am 
glad your ladyship does not think——” 

“I think nothing but what is good of you, 
my dear. AudI have come to make a Yn oery 
to you,” she replied, looking at me with sweet, 
serious eyes that seemed to read my very 
heart. ‘* Will you come and live with me at 
Priory Park?” 

“ With you, Lady St. Colomb!”’ 

I was too much amazed to say any more. I 
was surely dreaming now. But shespokeagain 


and confirmed her words. 
‘*We want a and friend for my 
daughter,” she “ She is past the school- 


room age, as you know. Bat we wish ber to 
have some young person in the house with her 
who is educated enough to be her com- 
anion, and sufficiently advanced to keep bs 

studies. Lord St, Colomb and my 
have been thinking of you for some time, and 
made up our minds to ask you before " 
came home with his story. Will you think it 
over and let me know?” F 2 

‘‘T don’t know what to say,” I said, hesitat- 
ingly. ‘‘I am not fit for such a iii 

“ That is for us to judge, my dear. At any 
rate, come and make ajtrial of us, unless you 
have something else in view.” _ 

“T have nothing. I was despairing of ever 

an when you came in.’ 





gotti thi 
‘Then come to Priory Park. Try what you 
cando. I Enow your wusical abilities, and I 
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feel sure of your other qualities. We will talk 
of salary afterwards. You have no friends, 
Harry says ; you shall find them in us, if you 
can make yourself comfortable in our house.”’ 

The tarn had co @ bright pleasant one, 
and I could hardly voice to thank her, and 
to promise that in a week I would be at Priory 
Park, Should I have gone, I wonder, if I could 
have foreseen all that would come out of that 
little word of consent, and what a revolution it 
would make in my whole life to be the gover- 
ness of the Lady Hilda St. Colomb ? 


(To be continued.) 








Hasrr is likened to a cable. We weave 
threads of it every day, and at last we cannot 
break it. 

How Rep Inpuxs Mane Jewsrirry.—The 
California sea-shell isa regular article of trade 
among the wild tribes of red Indians on the 
plains, as well as among the civilized ones. 
The shells are about one-fifth of an inch in 
thickness, five or six inches long, and four 
inches broad. They are shaped like a saucer, 
and the outside is prismatic, the colours often 
merging into blue, green, pinkand gold. Near 
the edge the shell is very thin and delicate, 
but hard to break. The Indians saw it into 
pieces, some round, others square, oblong, or 
pendant, and thesethey string er by means 
of wire passed through little holes bored in the 
pieces. Brass beads are often strung on wires, 
as a sort of washer, between different parts of 
= rere Boca pmo hy ties ter the 

orm the 8. ‘or the 

ear gen begins a Sioux earring, and to 
this are hang five or six pendants, made of 
beads, supported on wire. To these pendants 
are attached a crosspiece of green hide or 
wool, then another column of pendants, To 
these are hung large and s beads, then 
another cross-piece, and next three large 
wampum-beads, beneath which is suspended 
the piece of shell that gives the earring its 
value, A shell will make one pair of rings, and 
it generally costs two robes, or six dollars, 
They are ing over a foot long, and from 
three to four inches in breadth at their widest 
portion, What the ears of the Indians are 
made of to withstand such a strain is a 
mystery ; but pride and vanity tell the story of 
savage as well as the more civilized dwellers 
it cities and towns. 

A Mirx-wairz Raven.—A milk-white raven 
with pale-pink eyes and red legs is exhibited 
at the Berlin Aquarium, to the augmentation 
of that admirable institution’s daily receipts, 
says the Forest and Stream. It received admis- 
sion to the great central aviary, in which 
scores of beautifal birds flutter and chirp and 
build their nests in com tive freedom, but 
his presence there spread guch a general panic 
among the other inmates that it was found 
necessary to remove him to a separate cage. 
Strange as it may seem; the other birds 
instinctively ized that this corvine 
albine was abnormal, and therefore terrible. 
Many of them became total abstainers from 
food and drink through sheer fright while he 
shared their quarters, and huddled together, 
shivering, at as great a distance from the 
fearfuly anomaly as the limits of their 
prison would permit them to attain. In all 
respects, save its extraordinary hues, this 
raven ig as other ravens. His appetite is 
apparently jnsatiable, and he ministers to it 
with a formidable beak. Neither in tone or 
delivery is there any unusual mellowness or 
tenderness about his croak. His pink eyes 
could not be more steadfastly engaged in con- 
templating the main chavce were it as yellow 
as burnished gold. He was found with a 
coal-black brood of brothers and sisters, in a 
nest built by his parents, whose surprise at 
his peculiar appearance must, we should think, 
have been considerable, on the topmost branch 
of an old tree in the Georgenthal, a valley of 
Thuringia, Germany. The snow-white raven 
is at present one of the “ lions ” of the German 
capital. 





THE LOST PATH FOUND. 


Tae miat rested densely on valley and plain, 

And over the mountain was cast. 

When down through the shadowy, beech- 
bordered lane 

A youth and a fair maiden passed. 

Said_ he: ‘‘ Trust me, darling, I know how to 
read 

Every landmark along the old track.” 

And the maiden replied: “I will trust you, 


indeed, 
But perhaps I may help coming back.” 


The youth laughed, but while wooing, he read 
not aright 

The signs of the woodland and dell; 

The maid, though her eyes at his pleading 
grew bright, 

Kept them fixed on the hedgerows as well. 

When ao had faded, the lover looked 
round, 

After rambling through coppice and wood— 

He thought that he knew every foot of the 


ground, 
Excepting the place where they stood. 
Then the maid whispered slily: ‘‘I trusted 


you, dear, 
And I know, had you been all alone, 
You bad never been lost as you are, but I fear 
Your thoughts from the green lane had flown. 
But what is a helpless trust worth through a 


ife 
In which each should have something to do? 
Through the time that is coming, when I am 


your wife, 
‘I will trust you, and help you, I9gve, too.” 


She had watched well the path, and she led 
him straight out, 

By the track they had traversed before. 

“Oh, my darling,” he said, “though your 
trust, without doubt, 

Is a treasure, your help is still more. 

As over life’s highway I journey along, 

Through shadow and sunshine with you, 

You may trust in my heart, and my hand 

« will be strong, 
When I know that your help is there 54 








YOUNG AND SO FAIR. 


a 
CHAPTER XIX. 
‘* NAUGHTY AND NICE,” 

Tue ballroom at the Court was a sight never 
to be forgotten by those who had the good luck 
to seeit. Invitations had been canvassed for 
as eagerly as if the happiness of every woman 
within a radius of thirty miles depended on 
her presence at Lady Windsor’s dance; and 
yet everyone who called herself ‘‘ a lady,” and 
was so-called by an obliging half-dozen of her 
friends, thought she had a right to be invited, 
and was consequently bitterly offended when 
the postman forgot to leave a coroneted enve- 
lope at her door. 

he tradesmen who enjoyed the Countess’s 
atronage had asked leave for their wives and 
families to stand in the gardens and catch 
what glimpse they could of the brilliant crowd 
inside. Permission had been graciously ac- 
corded, and every carriage that deposited a 
gorgeous freight at the door had to pass 
through an avenue of curious eyes. 

There were many people staying in the 
house, some of whom were the acknowledged 
belles of society, but there was a sweetness and 
freshness about Sibel Fitzgerald which at- 
tracted the interest and admiration of every 
man in the place. 

Lord Windsor, after a prolonged stare 
through a miniature pane of glass which he 
stuck in his eye, pronounced himself to a 
special chum ‘‘as clean bowled over.” 

The first dance had been claimed bv half-a- 
dozen, but with a rigidity of principle which 
almost surprised herself, she declared it to be 


already promised, The rest of her card would 
have been filled up, but she thought of Hugh, 
and insisted on leaving a few blanks, Major 
Lushington would be sure to get his own share, 
if not everybody else’s, as well. 

The drawing-room, with its hangings of 
dark blue velvet, was nearly filled, when Lady 
Windsor, turning to her son, proposed an ad- 
journment tothe ballroom. He gave his arm 
to the Duchess of Berkshire, and led the way. 

The folding doors were thrown open, aud 
every eye was dazzled by the blaze of light 
which came from thousands of wax candles in 
crystal chandeliers and candelabras. Flowers 
there were in such profusion that it seemed as 
if every hothouse and conservatory in England 
must have been rifled of its fairest contents, 
and valuable laces draped the windows, such 
a3 might well have adorned a Court drees. 

Sibel had never seen such a spectacle 
before, and she looked at it with enchanted 
eyes as she stood by the Countess’s side, for- 
gotten for the moment by the many admirers 
whom she had taken such care to discard. 
They had gone off to other partners, who 
thought of nothing less than of rejecting them, 
and it seemed as if she were to begin the bali 
by missing the first dance. Never again 
would she be so unnecessarily conscientious; 
scruples were out of place in a fascinating ball- 
dress from Voisin. 

‘Ob, Windsor! I was wondering where ycu 
had hidden yourself !’’ exclaimed his mother, 
as her son came in sight. ‘‘ Lady Adela is 
standing in the second window.”’ 

‘*T hope she finds it comfortable,” with the 
utmost composure, though the edge of his ex- 
tremely high collar endangered his head at 
every syllable. 

‘* Miss Fitzgerald, this is ours!” with a low 


We 

‘*T don’t think so,’”’ with a smile, 

‘‘T am sure of it. No time to be lost, they 
are all waiting.” 

In another moment they were gliding round 
the empty space, whilst others followed in 
their wake, and promptly filled it up. 

After a few turns the Earl pulled up, and 
Sibel realised for the first*time with some con- 
sternation that she had opened the ball with 
the master of the house. 

There were many who thought they ought 
to have been chosen instead, and fair cheeks 
flushed, and white necks bridled, as this girl 
whom nobody had ever seen before took pre- 
cedence of them all. 

Major Lushington, who had arrived five 
minutes too late, marched straight across the 
room to where the peccant couple were 
standing. 

‘‘ This was my dance,” he said, gravely. 


Adela,” said Lord Windsor, coolly, 

‘‘Thanks, she doesn’t need it.” 

“I waited for you,” said Sibel, reproach- 
fully, as she was whirled away. 

“The deuce you did!” thonght Major 
Lushington, as he remembered her last words 
at the door of The Chestnuts: “but ‘the 
King’ has put his foot in it this time, at 
any rate.’’ 

“ [suppose I may have the second,’’ he said, 
more as if he were claiming a right than 
asking a favour, as he met the two a little 
later oh walking slowly up and down the 
terrace, which had been covered by an im- 
mense awning. 

Sibel raised her delicate eyebrows. 

“ As a reward for leaving me in the lurch?”’ 

‘No, no, Lushington ; yon’ve done for your- 
self completely. Miss Fitzgerald won’t have 
anything to say to you,” said the Earl, with 
a knowing nod. 

“I think she will,” with quiet gravity, 
knowing that it would be the height of folly 
to betray his exasperation. ‘‘Is it to be the 
second ?’’ 

‘*No, nor the third, fourth, fifth, or sixth. 
So sorry, but how could I help it?” smiling 
most innocently, as she looked down at her 
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“May Psee it?’ holding out his hand: 

**No, no?’ fromthe Hurl, good‘humouredly 
qiching bis hand away: “Have a conscience 
my dear fellow, and don’t pry into all our 
secrets, You shan’t pester us any more,” 
and he led his partner away in triumph, 

Sibel threw a glance over her shoulder that 
ouzint to have softened‘ her lover’s heart, but 
the offensive way in which the Earl had 
linked her nate with his had excited his 
passion to boiling heat: 

He stood with folded arme, half-sheltered by 
@ face curtain, glowering down on the 
animated scene before him, whilst Hugh 
Macdonald danced with one pretty girl after 
another, but never came near the one whom 
he considered to be the prettiest-of them all. 

In spite of Major Lushington’sill-temper;and 
Mac@onald’s unexpected defalcation, Sibel 
wis enjoying herself to ber heart’s content. 
Her cheeks flushed with the daintiest pink, 
and her hesrt beat fast with natural exul- 
tation, at the general homage paid to her 
beauty. 

The sixth dance was over, ‘and she looked 
from the blank in her card to the salking 
artilleryman in that distant window. It 
had been asked for persistently, but she had 
as constantly refused to be pledged. Now if 
he should choose to claim it, it should be his; 


Bat instead of the Major it was the BHarl, 


«whose memory was better for trifles than 
most other things. He had remembered that 
she was disengaged for it, and amidst a mal- 
tiplicity of engagements kept the seventh 
free. 


**Oar dance,” he said, quietly. 

Sibel looked up with laughing eyes, 

«*T can’t see your name on my card.” 

“T write such a fist, you can’t read it.” 

«Tt isn’t there!” 

‘*Then it ought to be. I am not going to 
dance it with anyone else.” 

« Perhaps I am not going to dance it afall.”’ 

“ All right, then we’ll talk it out; but you'll 
get frightfally knooked about, and it's rather 
early for that sort of thing.” 

“ Oughtn’t you to dance it with—with Lady 
Adela?” she suggested, with a wholesome 
dread of Lady Windsor's displeasure before 
her eyes 

** Don’t kaow—never do what I ought,” and 
the next moment his arm stole once more 
round her waist, and not for the last time 
that evening. 

His manners, were unpolished, and might 
have been learnt in the stable; bis appearance 
‘was certainly rather against him tban not; 
but his step in the frois temps exactly suited 
hers, and he dapced as Mephistopheles might 
dance if Eve were still to be won, and by a 
waltz in place of an apple. 

“ Not again!’ she said, deprecatingly, as he 
announced the first extra, and offered hia arm. 

“Why not?’ looking at her in feigred 
amazement, which made her feel quite shy. 
“’Fyaid of Lusbington ?” 

**Not in the least!" Tao young to brave the 
slightest thought of ridicule she stood up, her 
faint remonsyrance nipped in the bud. 

He smiled, as he led her away. 

‘You are right,” he said suddenly, after 
they had taken a few turns 

“ Right ? T don’t understand you,” 

** It must he nan hty,” lookivg- down into. her 
Taco with hearty appreciation of its charm, 
** because it is 80 nice.” 

“Then I hed better "go “back to Lady 
Wind-or!”’ she said, d«murely. 

“To my mother? Not for the world! She 
would hoo's me for the plainest. girl in the 
room.”’ 

“ Why the plainest ?” 

* Because hor mother happens to be a 
Guchess. So glad yours isn’t.” 

“Ts could make no difference to you.” 

“ Bot it wonld, though, I shouldn’t have 
@njoved it half se much,” 

“Why not? You are always puzzling ma” 

“Don't you:see—yor wouldn’: be forbidden 

~.” ‘ 





“ Whether forbidden or not it would’be the 
same,” drawing up her graceful neck. 

“Excuse me; things forbidden have a 
charm.,”’ 

The words had acontrary: effeeti from what 
hem partner: hak intended; She thought of 
how she had liked Major busbington, when 
everyone w to flint. with him, 
and now that itwasher duty, so to mr the 
temptation had lost its charm. He re- 
sumed — the window, and close. to 
the: place: he was standing. there was a 
blue velvet couch. 

‘Tam so tired,” she said, with a, glance, at 
the sofa, ‘“‘ I should like to sit down.” 

“By all means. didn’t you say so be- 
fore?” leading her straight across the: corner 
of the room to the seat which she coveted: 

But no sooner had the Earl established him- 


self comfortably for a chat tham his: mother 
sailed down upon him, with @ 
to Sibel; and carried him off to ‘some 


grandee into supper. 

‘* Wait one moment, my. dear, you shall not 
be forgotten,” said Lady Windsor, kindly, 
although she was rather alarmed at the 
lengths to which her son had gone in singling 
out ber pretty young protegé for such marked 
attentions, 

Directly her back was turned; Sibel leant 
forward and said in a low voice,— 

** Major Liushington.” 

No answer; either he had not heard,{or-else 
he did not choose to consider that they were 
still on speaking terms. 

Conscious that she had behaved'very badly, 
she braced herself for another effort. The 
colour came in a wave of crimson to. her 
cheeks as she leant forward again, and said in 
the softest. whisper,— 

‘* Harold!” 

In an instant he pulled back the curtain and 
was by her side. 

‘So you have at last: remembered my exist- 
ence?” looking. down at her, pride and ten- 
derness struggling for the, mastery in, his dark 
eyes. 

‘‘T never forgot. you—you have been mis- 
taken from the first.” 

‘*Havel?” with unmistakable eagerness. 
** Tell me how?” 

**T nearly lost a dance through waiting for 
you, and then you were angry with me, be- 
causé you came. too late,” 

‘* Tt was all the faultof that infernal puppy 
—I beg your pardonm—but he deserved a 





curse,” 

“Do you mean poor Hagh?” 

“ Yes, poor Hugh, who wouldn’t come away | 
before beeause the.old man had a headache,” | 

“ Lord Wentworth ili?” her eyes: opening | 
wide with — we a 

“Not a bit of it, only a slight: biliona att 
or something of the kind, Nothing to be 
frightened at, I assure you.’ 

“ He seomed quite well.” 

“And so he is. I believe the boy only 
made a fuss to spite me,’’ 

‘*You are sure?” looking at him with 
anxions eyes that would be told the truth. 

“ On my honour—it was nothing.” 
. Satisfied at last, the smile retarned to her 

ips. 

“ Where is: my rose?” with a reproachful 
glance at his eaypty buttonhole. 

“ £ pulled it to pieces:in a rage.” 

‘* Then I shall never-give you another.’’ 

“Yes, you will. Would:you have liked me 
to look on ummoved when you were: coolly 
appropriated by the ‘King of the Mashers’? ” 

**Oan you to be jealous of ® man 
like that?” with a smile of much amusement. 

‘*T could es ste ot pegs at 
yon too much,” he said, en ically, 

She burst out Jaughing. The langh was 
sweet and. low, and he joined in it heartily. 

“See to what a pitiable state you have 
reduced. me! And now am [ at.last to-have 
my waltz?” he added, as he had recovered 
his gravity. . 

“I mustlose my card if you: de,” dropping 
it under the edge of the lace:curtain, 





OGHAPTER: EE. 
TOO MANN, LOVERS, 


Srser had made her peace with: Major Lush- 
ington, and-excited envy and’ Se 


in the breasts of many of her-own: fair’ sez 
the magnifi room, 

dred guests were sit: ‘He 
seoured’ a little-table in a _far- and 


kept her there for-so long-that. the ae he 
passed to and/ fro, cass: many jealous glances 
in their direction. As oe - te to :* 
gezing at her beauty: es, his 
Spirits rose with the consciousness ti! at she 

to him, and he became: as:faihoffan 


powers of conversation, as well as 
attraction, had tempted her inexperience to the 
a dangerous flirtesion. 
fe dated rom gs 8 
Windsor's life Barkin a light 
Selbehad Wer anaes contami she ne 


dance with her. i 
‘‘Tethat the uanal sign?’ redsing his eye- 


brows. 
“ Itistruck me am am sym ptome.’’ 
mene judging fromm your- own case? ’’ 


for the whole evening.” 
/ Hees 


“ oe ‘a said, with a 
smile, ve. a nod assent. 

Macdonald —— leaning against.the wall in 

one of the, flower-bedeoked they, had to 

pass is dark head, resting close 

ihe tos smn ig ete tat we 

was U s 

thet of a M < at ale with, resent 

a& Moorish captive, p a 

ment at, his.own subjection. bad felt much 


during ‘the evening, but. at the sight of his sed 
face in the empty- her heart; softened 
she. passed she: looked 


“Why?” 

A dusky. flash rose ‘to. his, cheeks-—®, pas- 
sionate gleam shot from his-eyes, Hefollowed 
her atonce into the bali-room, and, as; 800m a8 
the dance was. finished, went; up to her and 
craved for five minutes on the tei 

With a slight apology she slipped her arm 
from Captain Everard’s and, went away, with 
him through the window down the steps, and 
into a quiet corner, where the lights. were dim, 
and a bank of exquisite exoties, formed a 
screen from intrusive eyes, Her-dress, shim- 
mering- with pearls almost filled) the narrow 
space, and he stood before her, ® strange 
eagerness in hig eyes, an odd dumbness on 
his tongue. f 

A vacnealarm seized her! “You, frighten 
me Ix-Lerd Wentworth ill?”’ 

‘*No, as well as Iam myeelf.” ie 


z 
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« But Major Lushington said something 
about yous refusing to start—— ” 
* Simply wouldn’t let him get 
















his, he didn’t dgze.to go without me,” 
“Too ae ” biting her lips, ‘‘ He waa, 
2 


‘you;wish to. he.done, 
from, doing it.” 


‘weren’t born halfsa-douven; 


"Igoking-up with admiring 
face, 80 quick to express evengy 


I woul have ga 
cagried yo 


*: I the Mioiineae | in i 


on from me.” 


nity. 
you!” laying his hand 


upon apm, and evenin his excitement. 
rememberir how soft and deliciously moulded; |: 
it was, “ »I want to know so deapera }) 


ately.” 

His voice always went to her heart, but she 
— to resist it. ‘‘ It doesn’t matter to you.one 

it ” 

‘© Doesn’t it? Then why have I kept out of 
your way all day?” 

‘‘ Because you were @ rade: andi 
boy. Why didn’t you wear my flowers?’”’ 

He looked at his empty button-hole. 

“‘ Because they were his. I twigged it at 
pnee. when he.talked of the roses and lilies he 


had given yon,” 
«hoe eee ming,!” 
és Yoo, ag a those are!” looking’sullenly at the 


bouquet in her hand, ‘I will have nothing 
that comeg,from him !’’ 

“Very well, and yon shall have. nothing from 
mae. either. take me back.” 

“You haven't answered. my question.” 

spire 

“ you a with me? ” 

“ Very!” trying to look so, 

“ Bat asl am only a boy, I think you might,” 
dooking wistfully into the pretty face, which 
was beginning to send him, mad, 

** Boys have no business. to ask.’’ 

“ Boys have hearts ag well a3. anyone else ! ’ 
he.said, indignantly. 

“ Hearts which change like the wind.” 

** That's false, and you know it! I never 
chan e, I swear it!” 

h, never!” with’a/langhing glance. ‘‘ This 

moraine you. were toler Diy nice—so nice you 

almost a brother; this jevening I 

should probably have got more attention if you 
had: been the stranger that you seemed,” 

“ Only because you had.said what I couldn’t 
forget,” his colour rising, ‘Let is be past 
now, and. give ma one of those dear little 
things to show weare friends! ” pointing to the 
wreath of artificial snowdrops on her dress. 

She.shook her head, 

* Never again.” 

“* Sibel, you must!” passionate entreaty in 
his voice. 

‘* Hush, some one is coming!” 

“Neyer mind!’’ Stooping his head he 
dropped, a, kiss.on the nearest flower within 
reagh, which, happened to be on her shoulder. 

She drew back, blushing indignantly, and 
reson moment Major. Lushington appeared 
xound; the. corner ; and, taking his arm, she 
went away, witha another look at the dis- 


Hugh. Macdonald: ground his teeth in senge- 


















4° he anid, recklessly i 


were making an inferno of his breast. The 
prize was not for him, and he knew it; but 
that not prevent him from hating the 


I 
away to ave ge ee dance with you. He, man who seemed likely to possess it. If he 
cursed:and 8 t asthe carriage wasn’t ae thought him cchnane it might have been 


toa noble rival he 
a tolerable grace, 
380 lovely bafore—never 
peptirely taken him out of himself, 
i.him of all:power of self-control. 
into oe ball-reom and leant against 
other men were. doing, who 


—9 either from in- 


man, that Hugh Mao- 

7? ¥ Windsor, meditatively, 

sae by the side, of her 

of Berkshire. ‘ See how ent 
from the common, herd! ” 


: and, 


| 


im a bad’temper. ‘‘ More like a. 
[wafer than an honest Englishman,” 

aeventarers must be pleasanter people 
Es imAaine’, ” the Countess said, in 
; tone, ‘‘ifthey are at all like him, 
fis Spanish eyes come from his mother—his; 
s |} charm from his father.” 

**Qan’t. see his charm from, ie aieapee. 
‘but he looks ag if he ought to. rg ne 
-geroua, like those beasts who. bite,” — ex- 
‘plained, graphically. 

“If I had a daughter “still, unmarried I 


might think so,” and Lady Windsor sighed, as. 
‘ig seemed to her friend unneceggarily. 


| next, morning. 


makes me unhappy to look at that, boy’s sweet 
face, Something in it tells me his life won’k 
be. happy. It has the doomed look of the. 
Stuarts.” 

But whilst, the. Countess’s reflections were 
‘teiking her back to the love story of her 
own past, the enjoyment of the evening had 
reached its climax. The last dance is the 
best—the most enjoyable of all. Itis generally 
played to some tune not down in the pro- 
gramme, which ravives the tenderest associa- 
tions of some other night; and the severest 
manners lose some of their stiffness, bright 
eyes grow softer, and*smiles more tender. The 
joy is so prized because it is known to be 
fleeting, and the friend ofthe first dance grows 
into a lover at the last. 

By the end of the evening, the King of the 
Mashers was head-over-ears in loye with Sibel 
Fitzgerald. Major Lushington most unwil- 
Bn ly was forced to share that coveted-last 

altz with him, and the young Earl seemed 

Han, to proclaim his infatuation to the 
world. The Dachess of Berkshire looked on 
with a frown; even Lady Windeor’s usually 
placid brow was: clouded; and Sibel, though 
elated by a girl’s natural triamph, felt uneasy 
at the power df her charms. She was not 
thought worthy to remain under her uncle’s 
roof, or to asscciate with her cousins—yet she 
was an honoured guest in this splendid house, 
and the best bred people vied with each other 
for a smile, or 4 word, or a passing glance ! 

The triumph was complete, but not the 
pleasure, and as the Earl of Windsor bant 
over her hand, in an evident longing to kiss it, 
when they were parting af the foot of the 
stairs, she was thinking of Dudley Wentworth, 
and all her other lovers seemed de trop. 

The thing we cannot have is so infinitely 
precious in comparison with the thing we 
haye! 

Major Lushington and Hugh had departed ; 
some of the guests who were staying in the 
house were already mounting the broad stair- 
case ; ochershad adjourned to the supper-room ; 
the li hts were ring, gradually put out, still 
Lord Windsor seemed very. loth to let her go. 

“ Good-night and good-bye,” said Sibel, 
holding out her hand, as she stood on the first 
step. 
He grasped it as if he wanted to see if the 
digital bones could be broken. 

‘“‘ Good-night, but not the other thing.” 


““* Different, yes,” said the Duchess, who:waa: 
foreign, ad> | 


The reason of the sigh she explained: the, || 
“ Don’t think. me fancifal; my dear; bub ite |) 


“Can’t be that. I’m not going to bed. . 
‘*Not going to bed!’ she echoed in sur- 
prise, 
‘“* Some of these fellows are coming to have 
@ bathe in, the river, and we have to start 
— early,for the meet. It’s a long way off, 
ut don’t you think you could manage it?” 
“ Thanks, I did not bring my habit with 
me.” 
& graom. like @ shot to fetch it!’ 
with ntenge, 
Pu 






‘* You are very good, 









batI mu 
wi s you'd stay,” picking u 
a ad fallen from her oo. 
; +e wants me.” 
ping up the stairs, 


. : ' da: Ppt rf 
- : nebbhin Pang dropped,” holding 
: the dilapid: o 

ps Thank you," ‘taking it. from him-with great 


man nalaed girl to stay before.” 
me to stay behind ?—much 
time, she was, really gone, 
80 much as a hairpin, and 


ranning after her, 









theEan ross went to.rejoin his friends 
ne eape om. 
@HAPTER XXI, 
MEWS FROM INDIA, 
Stemy, Ficzamnacp, after quite an affectionate 
her hostess, whose anxieties. were 
irl'’s evident willi to.go, 


hestnuts to find: nobody down- 


% her. She had im ined that 
ba dlighia to have 
is face would 


back, and pi 
brighten, when: he first canght sight of her 
coming through the door. And now the 
absence of a welcome struck her heart with a 
chill as she went into the empty library. 
Peters poked the fire, for the weather was still 
cold, and after making a blaze, informed her 
that Major Lushington had gone out hunting, 
and Mr. Macdonald was up with his lordship. 

“Lord Wentworth isn’t ill?” she said, 
anxiously. 

“No, miss, not that I know of. Master 
Hugh came down and fetched all the papers, 
and has been upstairs ever since. He was 
ge ing out with the Major, but something made 

im change his mind, so he sent his ,horse 
back to the stables,” 

“ You are sure that there’s nothing wrong?” 

“No, miss, I’ve not heard of anything.” 

Manser went ont of the room with’ his 
noiseless step, and she was left alone on the 
hearthrug, remembering vividly how the Earl 
had-pressed her to stay at the Court, and she 
had told him so confidently that ‘she was 
wanted at home. The house seemed quiet, 
terribly quiet, after the bustle and excitement 
at the Court, and she was even denied the 
solace of the Morning Post, which she was ac- 
customed to regard as her especial property. 
Feeling rather disconsolate she went upstairs 
to take off her jacket and hat. She had never 
been to Lord Wentworth’s private suite of 
rooms except on the first tour of inspection, 
when she went round the house under Dadley’s 
guidance, and she felt tooshy to intrude. She 
sat down in her pretty little sitting-room, and 
taking up a piece of work which she had begun 
for the poor let her thoughts wander at their 
will over the past. 

Shoe felt a different girl now to tho quiet 
little thing who used to ride about the lanes 
near Coombe Lodge, ard blush to the curls on 
her forehead if she chanced to seo a friend on 
a certain dark chestnut riding towards her 
from under the shadow of the trees. He was 
always so good to her from the very first, 
when she came a miserable little waif to her 
unole’s house, and he never went away from 
her without leaving some pleasant thought 
behind. Shoe used to think him the noblest 
man that had ever lived, and resolved to saape 








esa: rage, Already the passions of manhood | 


“T shall, probably be gone before you are up.” 


her own insignificant little life in such an 
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[48 SIBEL PASSED SHE LOOKED STRAIGHT INTO HIS EYES, AND WHISPERED, “ why?’’] 


honest straightforward cor rse #s to be wortby 
of his friendship ; and now she bad no pattern 
to copy, the resolves were broken, and the 
hopes gone. 

sat would he have thought of her if he 
had reen her latt night, flirting with every 
man the came across, hurting the feelings of 
ber friends, and enjoying her triumph over 
etrangers who were better born than herself? 
The vicissituces of life were making her reck- 
less, and if she once trod the downward 
course of coquetry what would the end be, and 
where would ehe stop? 

She felt that she needed some friend to 
stretch out a warm hand to save her; but 
where was he to be found? Not in Hugh 
Macdonald, who was nothing but a senti- 
mental boy—sentiment dashed with impu- 
dence. Nor in Major Lushington, who had 
no high standard for the fairer sex, but was 
content that all should flirt, on the one con- 
dition that the warmest smiles and the ten- 
derest glances were kept as a monopoly for 
himself. 

If she had never seen Dadley Wentworth 
perhaps she might bave loved him well, but 
respect would have had no place amongst her 
affections, and he could never have filled her 
heart. There would have been many empty 
corners, and now they could never be filled. 

There was a tap at the door, and she looked 
up eagerly as Hugh came in. He shook 
hands, asked when she had arrived, and men- 
tioned that he had been downstairs to look 
for her. 

“Why did you hide yourself up here?” 

“TI didn’t hide myself ; oply finding nobody 
in the library of course I didn't care to stay. 
Why is Lord Wentworth so mach later than 
usual?” 

‘“* He has been rather upset,” and the boy's 
face became grave. 

“* Has he heard any bad news?” her thcughts 
instantly flying to the one that was furthest, 

“There was a telegram from India in the 
paper this morning,” looking down at the fire, 





because he saw that every scrap of colour had 
deserted her face, 

“ Well?” in a hoarse whisper. 

Pa ‘* And the —th Hussars are ordered to the 
ont.” 

“But, Dudley, Mr. Wentworth won't be 
there in time! ” her eyes raised in oo hope. 

“ Do you think that anything would prevent 
him ?” the boy's face kindling. 

“Bat I didn’t think there was a war.” 

“It has just broken out — and some 
of our fellows have been murdered ; they tried 
diplomacy—but that failed, as, of course, it 
would. Fancy negotiating with a set of thieves 
and cut-throats, and expecting them to be 
bound by their honour, as if they knew what 
honour was! So now we are sending up qur 
men in handfuls to stop the row.” 

“In handfuls? butsurely that’s not wise !” 

‘** Not wise at all, but we always doit, and I 
suppose we always shall, I only wish to 
heavens I was there. Wentworth’s a lucky 
fellow!’’ with a sigh of intense longing. 

“Lucky! I—Idon't see it!” her lips trem- 

bling. 
“ fon't it better to be in the thick of it than 
here— starving for news like that poor old man 
—able to do something, and not to crawl 
through life like a worm! I should have 
been a soldier long ago, only my father wouldn’t 
let me. I think he said I should never pass 
the medical exam.—butI believe should. My 
heart doesn’t bother me now half as much as 
it used; and it dees seem such an awfal shame 
to be cut ont of everything.” 

‘“* Not everything, Hugh.” 

“Yes, everything,” he rejoined doggedly. 
‘It’s the only profession I ever cared for, 
and even you would have thcught something of 
me if I had been a soldier.” 

* And Lord Wentworth—you don’t think of 
him ?” with tender reproach. 

“ Yes I do, but his own son leaves him, sol 
am not bound to stay.” 

‘He asked his father if he should give up 
the army, and it was by Lord Wentworth’s 





express Wish that he stayed in it, But where 
are the papers? Can’t I see one of them.” 

“ He wanted to see if the accounts varied, 
but I’ll go and fetch them.” 3 

‘*How does he bear it?” anxiously, when 
he had returned, and she had scanned the 
meagre account with eager eyes. 

‘‘As bravely as ever. He's the biggest 
trump I ever knew.” 

“It was good of you togive up hunting.” 
a As if I should have thought of leaving 

im ! ” 

“But you knew I was coming home, and 
you won’t have another chance ?” 

“I know it—but he would have been ail 
alone—and I couldn’t count on you.” 

‘“* The brougham was to fetch me at twelve.” 

“Yes, but ‘the Masher ’ might have per- 
suaded you to sicv.” 

‘Not likely. Hugh, tell me,” looking up 
at him with wistful eyes, ‘‘it won't be a very 
dangerous war, will it?” f 

was The Afghans can fight—it’s the one thing 
they can do apne we 5, and the country’s as 
bad as possible for civilized warfare, All the 
advantages are on their side, and the difficul- 
ties on ours. But, of course, we shall pull 
through,” he added, confidently. 

“Yes—but at what cost?” with pale lips 
that quivered as she thought of Dudley's 
danger. 

** Ah!” said Hugh, thoughtfully, “ the bravest 
always pay.” 

(70 be continued.) 








THERE are many women of the humbler 
classes who, having clothed themselves in 
tawdry finery, and spent their money in 
ribbons and false lace, which would have 
amply sufficed for comfortable flannel—when 
they get wet and cold, resort, says a medical 
contemporary, to the dram-shop to supply by 
artificial means the warmth their wretched 
clothing is unable to afford. Thus disease, 
pauperism, and death are often the result. 
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HYACINTH FORBES. 


—o— 


Ir is a warm June day, and the bright morning 
sun is streaming down upon Hyacinth Forbes’s 
yellow head, which is reposing very comfortably 
in a hammock under the apple trees. The 
girl looks the very picture of lazy, good- 
humoured content as she swings herself slowl 
from sideto side. Is Hyacinth pretty? Well, 
that is a question that many people disagreed 
upon. I only know that hers is one of the faces 
that once seen is never forgotten, and many of 
her friends took great pleasure in watching its 
endless changes of am re She is slowly 
turning her rings round and round on her pretty 
fingers; then she raises herself a little to see 
if anyone is coming across the lawn. Yes, 
there he is, a big, broad-shouldered man coming 
towards her and switching the tops of the 
flowers with his stick. He has a stern face, 
with a square firm mouth, but his eyes are 
very soft and gentle, and change the character 
of his countenance. He goes over to the ham- 
mock, and es es we opens her eyes with a 
little hypocritical start, and says coolly, “ Oh, 
so you are back again! I thought I was going 
to have such a nice quiet morning!” 

‘*Candid again, Miss Forbes,” retorts the 
other ; ‘‘ but why did you trouble to tell a story 
when I asked you to come out?” 

“« Well, appearances are against me, I own. 
The fact is, I felt lazy, a0 I left my work to do 
itself and came out hereinstead. Iam enjoy- 
ing myself thoroughly, doing nothing at all.” 

“ Will you come on the river now? I'll 
row you up to the woods; it is so cool there 
under the trees.” 

“ No, thanks.” 

She spoke in the most innocent voice, as if 
she had declined to take a chair ;. but possibly 
continued rebuffs were beginning to tell upon 
Mr, Palmer’s temper, which was by no means 








[PaLMER THROWS HIMSELF AT HEB FEET, AND HER EYES LOOK AT HIM WISIFULLY.) 


perfect, for with a stiff little bow he turned on 
his heel and went back across the lawn. 

“I have offended him at last,’ thinks 
Hyacinth. “What shall I do? Perhaps he 
won’t come near me again all day; and I was 
very rade,” and then she swings herself down 
from the hammock and she likewise crosses 
the lawn. Mr. Palmer is unfastening the 
boat and pretends not to hear the footsteps, so 
the girl goes up to him with the fr 88 
which is one of her charms. 

‘*T think I would like to go with you, Mr, 
Palmer,’ and Otho’s brow clears, and he smiles 
upon her. 

These two had not known each other a‘ 
month ago, but people soon get well acquainted 
in the pleasant out-door life of a river-side 
town. tho Palmer is a barrister, by no 
means too much given to work; but some 
wesks before he had not been well, and had been 
ordered rest and quiet, and so it happened that 
he ex up at an old-fashioned inn on the banks 
of the Thames at Boynford. Captain Forbes 
was an old friend of Mr. Palmer’s father, and 
an intimacy that had died out in course of 

ears was revived by the young man, who found 
it very pleasant to be warmly received as the 
son of the companion of the old captain’s early 
days. Hyacinth is an only child, and has 
grown up in the atmosphere which generally 
falls to an only child’s lot. Her mother died 
when she was only six _— old ; but Captain 
Forbes had afterwards married a gentle, 
affectionate woman, who certainly could not 
have loved the child more if she had been her 
own; and as time went on Hyacinth, who had 
plenty of energy and firmness of character, 
ruled the house, Sometimes the Captain 
mildly objected to some of her plans, but Mrs. 
Forbes was invariably on her side, and in the 
end Hyacinth always had her own way. 

The acquaintance with Mr. Palmer began 
with many differences of opinion, The two 
got on well from the first; they were each of 
them at their best when they were together, 


surface, in spite of many & sarcasm ca 
Hyacinth’s part. But to-day she is in a very 
entle mood as she sits in the stern watching 
tho's oars; he is rowing steadily and think- 
ing all the while. He has something to say 
which he has felt for days he ought to say at 
once, and yet he has gone on putting the idea 
from him. After all, why should he speak of 
himself and his own affairs? Why should he 
suppose that they would ba of the slightast 
interest to Miss Forbes? And soon, and so on, 
finding the reasons we can all find when we 
don’t want to do something which lies straight 
before us, and which in our hearts we know wa 
ought .to do at once. Meanwhile, his com- 
panion, with the bright light upon her face, is 
thinking too. She is by no means a senti- 
mental girl; her life has been very healthy 
and practical, full of interest and gaiety, till in 
the past few weeks the change has come, and 
unconsciously and imperceptibly the love that 
I suppose comes once to us all has come to her 
too, though as yet she does not know it. They 
have nearly reached the woods ; they go down 
the backwater, where the cool flat leaves and 
the water-lilies are lying floating on the river, 
and Otho stops and holds out his hand to 
Hyaciath. She leaves the boat, and they sit 
down under one of the overhanging trees. A 
few minutes, and then Mr. Palmer jumps up, 
and saying he will soon be back he climbs the 
little hili behind them and paces slowly up and 
down under the trees, It is an old trick of his 
when he is thinking. She catches sight of his 
face, which looks very (troubled, and a chill, 
frightened feeling steals over her. Is heangry 
with her? Can he be offended by her way- 
wardneas, or is hein some trouble? She has 
a tell-tale face, for when Palmer returns and 
throws himself down on the grass at her feet, 
she says nothing, but her eyes look at him 
wistfully. Oh, the bitterness of that moment! 
Bat his mind is made up; he will tell his tale, 
all will be right then, and he will be the only 
one to suffer. Manlike he dashes into the sub- 
ject at once, 





and the warfare between them was all on the 
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**I don’t think I have ever told you much 
about myself, have.I, Miss. Forbea.?,” 
“No, not very.muohd” 


“I don’t know that these: ip to tell, | ki 
except that” he staggguhiandeaaot tame: ae 


at the river. 


and bis face was very 
“IT am going~a' 


“ Whatever is 2” thenghd 
Hyacinth. He inrosh seiioulotemmebs ‘bene F 
at 


because I am ep to he 
have. been here too long: F&F 
Maud Drayton!” he wenton, “ 
'Sffe had taken both, her haga. in. higd'em 
8 taken in 7 
unconsciously was holding them.se hale 
her rings were crashed into her soft 





“I did not mean to tell you this. Fordays 


I have known that I ought to go! ” 

He raised her hand to his lips and kissed 
them hurriedly and spaclenateln and then 
raised his eyes tg, the: face w he, knew 
would look ki 





sy ¥ 


than any tears.” Neither spoke, 

they hadine need of words, for they saw what 

was in each other's souls, He put his arm 

round her and kissed her, and then Hyacinth 
drew herself gently away. , 

“Oh, Hyacinth! my darling, do. youmeally |’ 


loveme? Nothing shall ever . 
Hush, hush,” he went onh as she tried. 
to speak, “if it had only been I who had to 
suffer, it would have been different; butif.you 
care for me as I do for you, you shall not 
suffer alco, cod heavens! child, are both 
our lives to be spoiled? How can I marry 
Maud now, whenI love you? My littlebird!” 
and he raised the pale sweet face and looked at 
it very sadly. 

Ah! my poor Hyacinth, in your whole life 
you may never have a temptation like this one! 
Will she stand firm, and prefer honour and 
oy to her own and her lover’s happiness, or 
will she shut her eyes and drift ths 
stream as many a one has done before: her? 
She shivers, as if'she were suddenly cold this 
warm June day, and her cheeks flush a little 
and ‘her eyes droop,—but the battle has been 
fought and won. 

“You forget, Otho, we must not put our 
happiness before duty. You are bound to—to 
someone else! You gained her love, and 
thought you loved her, and alf this must 
not alter that promise. And I won’t"grieye 
tog much—I won’t, indeed’! ”” 

**You don’t love me asT‘love you!”’ he said, 
angrily. 

“T dolove you!” smiling very sadly. ‘This 
is our farewell, so T will be quite honest and 
tell the whole truth. Do you remember the 
old lines, Otho,— 

*I could not, love-thea, dear, so much, 

Loved 1 not honour more,’ 
Well, that is whab I mean. How conld 
we do such a wrong thing? We should not be 
happy if we did.” 

‘© You are right, Hyacinth’; but it’s so. hard. 
But, at least, we can be friends ?” - 

‘*No, no! not yet, perhaps years hence; but 
now we must not meet,’’ 

‘* Not meet! That is too much !” 

“No, Otho, it is only right! Afterwards, 
when our love—when we grow older we will 
be friends, ard I will love your wife; but not 
yet—I could not bear it. Andnow I must-go. 
We will say good-bye here, and I' will row my- 
self back.” 

Fora moment Palmer felt hurts, she spoke 
80 capey: Fos bent down and looked at her 
closely, and her composure gave way, for, 
sobbing bitterly, her head sank upon hie arm. 
Tn a little while she grew calmer and tried 
to smile; he took her face between his-hands, 












‘The sweetest, truest, kindest face in the 
world!” he said, gently. 
In wae time they sl: 


Baa 


could never see. again, 

sadand lonely ; but did he notlove her ? Should 
she not always have those happy days to look 
back upon? Who was so roble, so manly, or 
80 qporkae he? Wasit wrong to be so glad that 
he loved her? But in time he would forget 
her and be happy with Maud, and then the 
grey eyes would fill with tears, and the. pain 
would grow: sharp. 

She wae-sitting dreaming in. the garden one 
day when her step-mother came to her, She 
sat down by her and’ caressed her tenderly, 
and ye little mes whole story — out 

“ He ought not to have stayed'so long,” says 
Mrs. Forbes, very angrily, ‘‘He-hadno right 
to make-you like him when he-was engaged ali 
the-time, It was very oruel,” 

‘* Now, Robin, I’lbnotlisten-to another word. 
Otho has done nothing wrong, neither have I. 
He never for a moment thought IT cared for 
him, but how could I help it? Audnowitjia 
allover, I think you might+ry to understand, 
and not judge him harshly.” 

“ My dear, I know more of the: world than 
you do, and——” 

“Robin, when you put on airs of being 
worldly wise, it’s really too funny! You are 
the most sentimental goose in existence, and 
the simplest of women. And don’t pity me, 
please. Do you think I’m going to be-acloud 
in the house aad worry. you and dad with my 
troubles? Pm not going: about in a shabby 
dress and a general haziness of costume like 
Katie Marchmont, when her engagement was 
broken off. I mean to be brave, darlingrpand 
put a good face upon it, and some day I may 
forget him. Who knows?” 

And so, I say, the weeks went by. Mr. 
Palmer had written to Mrs. Forbes, thanking 
her for all the kindness she had shown him, 
and then there was a blank, and no more was 
heard of him. Poor Hyacinth used: often to 
feel that if-she had but the merest sorap of a 
letter, if she had only heard of him through 
other people, it would be something. Any- 
thing would be easier to bear than the utter 
silence. Sometimes she wouldask herself, was 
it necessary that she should bear so much— 
might she not have given way, andbeen happy ? 
Was he forgetting her? He was at work, he 
had things to. distract him; yerhege already 
she was fading from his mind, which of course 
was what she onght-te wish. Our little heroine 


. ne day. 
sehools, aa her stggmother 


held up 
her life would: be 


is very human; she has made her sacrifice, 
but she feels as if it would kill her to know 
that. he had forgottem her so soon. 

0. she returns from a visit to the 
comes to meet 


month, for their 
just been here and 





: good. ie, the other 
5 Was @ singer; she ae fine, rather 
voice, but then, look how-she practised ! 
And when Georgie sang, and Mrs. Anderton 
told you that Patti herself did not execute 
that shake as her daughter did, it required 
presence of mind and firmness of character to 
refuse to be carried away by the family pride. 
When Mrs. Forbes and Hyacinth called 
upon their neighbours they found Miss: 





Anderton at work, and a pretty dark-haired ~ 


girl chattering away by hep side, : 

“So glad to see you!” says Georgie, with 
effasion, “ We knew you would like to hear all 
our doings. This is my friend, Miss Drayton ; 
we metas Dieppe, and wa. have been together 
ever since, haya we not, R’” ; 

‘Mand. Drayton!” thonght Hyacinth ; “so 
this.is hig Mand!” 

She did not. dare look, neAc her for a. few 
moments; and, i 1, a suddep beating of her 
heart. cansed,her to tara aside, for she feared 


continental. experience, and Hy 
Miss Drayton some trivial question. 

“No,” Maud said, ae never, been to 
Boynford, before, and. she. thought it a very 
ats Giyeointh, hv od cae the 

‘6 Yes,” saya. inth, ‘ve. been upon 
water since Tivenclmans a child. If you like 
Tl take you, out, some, day, and give you a 
lesson in rowing.” 

“Ob, thanks I, should like that very, much. 
Belle and Georgie will never have enough time 
tospare any for that.kind, of thing. Are, you 
clever, too, Miss Forbes? I think it isso 
of them to have a gixl like, me for a friend, for 
I only play and sing 8 little, I can downo- 


thing at{all well, Belle painta from ing 
till. night, and Georgie’s singing ardly ever 
stops. It’s a great. thing to.be, clever, isn’t 
i?” Aw Mane who us evidently a humble 
worshipper 0 n genips, 

of What do you doing best?” said 
Hyacinth, smiling atthe pretty babyish face, 
which looked as if its owner did not trouble 
herself much abont anything but enjoyment. 

‘Well, I don’t know—novel-reading and 
dancing, I think, if I tell the truth. I’m anonly 
child, you know, and rather spoilt, of: course. 
Mamma and@-F travel a'good:deal, I like travel- 
ling. don’t you?” 

‘ 





T should if Egot the chance, butas yeb I 
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feel I shouldlike to,go right away for a good 
long w fee. new: places, and new 
peanins, and. get.new things. to think about. 

on’t you get weary, of everything sometimes, 
and. want to, go.away and forget?” 

I think she bad forgetten to whom she was 
speienaeh me Paseo men 

wag grey. eyes W. 

were looking far away pay niver to the 


trees, 

_‘‘ IL expect everyone feela like that. some- 
times,’ answered. >. who bad never. yet 
known, @ real trouble; “‘butthen something 
“Wa, are, spite sentimental,” says 
Hyacinth, who h n struggling the.whole 
time with a hitter feeling that Otho waa farther 

from her-thay.ever, Of course he would 
be — with this sweet child-like, girl. with 
the,baby.face, ‘Bub oh!” she thought, “she 
could not love himas I wouldhave done, She 
will love him.ag well.ag.she can, and if. will be 
so little, afterall! What.afool Lhave been! If 
I could but. see him once more.I think I could 
bear-it.better,’’ 


Then. Mand came.back:toher with her hands 
fall of, flowers, 

“Mra. Eorbea, has asked me to come and 
See. you, to-morrow, and. should like to do so 
very much, and you will take me on the river, 
won't you?” 

“Yes, of course I will, I shall. be very 
pleased to. have you,” and, Mand was quite 
unconscious, of the effort it. cost.the girl to say 
it with a smiling face. 

For the next fortnigh’ the tao, were almost 
inseparable, At every, apare moment—and 
they, were. & many. in. the, course.of the 
day, for the derton had not much 
time, to devote to:the amusement of visitors— 
Mand, would, go across the lawn, in search of 
her new friend. To use her ownexpression, 
she bad fallen.inlove with Hyacinth, She had 
never before likedjany girl half 20, well; in- 
deed, Mand’s former friendships had_nof been 
af & very, jastic character, Before-very 
jong she told Hyacinth. of, her, engagement. 

“Otho. is the. dearest: fellow, in the. world, 
but E am rather afraid of him, He is so 
clever ;. £ can't think how:he ever came to. fall 
in love with me, but I eould: not help. liking 
him, of-course;” goes on Maud, with a pretty 
flush, inher seft. cheeks; “and mamma was 
glad. becanse.hehas % good. income, and. she 
would never have let me marry. a poor map.” 

“Yow are not quite the kind of girl to be a” 
poor man’s: wife, are you, dear?”’ 

‘* Well, no, I’m. afraid not, I like nice things 
-about me, and I shouldhate worry and shabby 
dresses, and'never tobe able to go anywhere, 
And then. Otho might. get tired of me if we 
were very poor, I know someone who. got 
dreadfully tured of‘ his wife because they could 
not go out much, and so they saw too much of 
each other, The husband took to going out 
by himself; and poor Mrs, Edgecumbe stayed 
at home with the children, NowlI should not 
like that sort of thing at all, and I don’t think 
one’s husband’s love makes up for everything.” 

** Worldly wise little woman!” 

**T think I’m right though, Hyacinth. You 
will see Otho in a few days; he is coming 
down on Friday.” 

‘*T have seen him before,” says Hyacinth, 
quietly. ‘*Mr, Palmer was staying at Boyn- 
ford, you know, this summer,"and his.father is 
an old frien@ of papa’s, so he often came to 
see us,” 

** Ah, yes, of course, how stupid of me! I 
knew he was staying somewhere on the river, 
but I had forgotten it was at Boynford. Otho 
is a bad: boy abont letters, Sometimes he is 
fwoor three weeks without writing, and just 
then we were “travelling about. How funny 
that you should know him! I expect that 
he liked you very much,” goes on Maud, with 
her head luckily bent over her crewel work, 

or she must haye seen the colour which had 
suddenly mounted’ to her friend’s face, 

“T liked, him,” said Hyacinth calmly. “I 
found. he was.® very. good companion,; ha used 














to talk over everything, and generally disagreed 
on a good many points.” 

* Did you.?, Ah, you see you.are clever, enough 
to, talk to him; booka, and. things which 
are miles over. my: h L often wish Lwere 
not —_ a goose,” gs e 

‘*You are a very. pretty lovable. goase, if: you 
are one af all,” retorta. Hyacinth, stroking 
br emg 5 og | langhing 

+ yes; ow I’m, pretty,!” ing. 
“T’ ve been, told that.so. often thai I take that 
fact as.settled ; but I don’t think one’s. face. is 
everything; she went, on, shaking her head. 
“ Sometimes I fanay that Otho may grow tired 
a and that would he a sad thing, wouldn't 
it?” 


“ What should you, do if—if he. ceased, to 
care for you?” As Hyacinth asked the.ques- 
tion she looked. her closely,. 

‘‘ What should do? I’vamever-thoughtof 


| that! Aeoqnenn Leboulk.og my. eyes out, for 


a little while, and then—and thea—do you 
think I, should pine and die? Lcan’t.fanoy 
myself doing that even for Otho, and I should 
look. so, ugly with, along, sad face, and, my eyes 
red and swoolen.” 

“No, Maud; that wouldn’tdofor you, would 
it? Keep your eyes bright, little one, and. we 
won’t imagine. horrid. things that will never 
happen, Your life will ran smoothly, Who 
could be unkind or. untrue. to you?” Bat as 
she spoke her. own. future lay like » dull, grey 
landscape before her, and some quaint. sad 


words. she-had once heard sung came back to 


her mind, 


“Oh ! how easily things go wrong, 
A sigh too much, or a kiss toe long 
And there follows.a mist and a weeping rain, 
And life is never the same again.” 


CHAPTER IIL. 


Tur summer is merging fast into autumn, 
but the evenings are still warm; and the 
garden, with its slopa down to the river, is 
tempting Mrs. Auderton’s guests into senti- 
mental strolls in the dusky twilight between 
the dances, 

Can anything be pleasanter than a dance in 
the country under such circumstances? The 
rooms are cool, and decorated very prettily 
with flowers. Most of the people know each 
other more or less well, and tke sprinkling of 
strangers from London have a look of enjoy- 
ment about them which they certainly did not 
wear at the balls which they have con- 
descended to honour with their presence 
during the past seagon, . 

That handsome man, with the biz mous- 
tache, for instance, who is flirting with the 
pretty Miss Tuxmoor, as a rule is given to 
looking upon girls as a hore, and dancing as 
only. fit for boys fresh from College. 

Then there. is Captain O'Donnell, with the 
fresh-coloure? face and eyes that are almost 
too. blue for a man who is doing his duty man- 
fully, and’talking to his partner with that air 
of absorbed devotion that no one can put on 
better than an Irishman. 

A dreamy, beautiful waltz is being played, 
and the dancers glide by. Maud Drayton is 
looking her very best. Hersoft, cloudy, white 
dress and white flowers suit her better than 
anything else could have done, and her eyes 
are bright and her cheeks flushed with excite- 
ment; for'decidedly Maud is a belle to-night, 
and she is thoroughly enjoying herself. 

But of all the.faces there not, one hag the 
charm.of Hyacinth’s. She is a little pale, and 
her smile. is.nob.quita. as. ready as it used to 
be; but the change has made her face more 
interesting, and, given, it a new sweetness, 
She is dancing with Captain O'Donnell, and 
littening to. some story. he is telling her with a 
very amused look of interest. 

All this time, she and Otho have not ex- 
changed, a word, He has spent the greater 
part of the evening leaning against one of the 
windows, but, he has nat been, unconscious. of 
Hyacinth’s presence for a, moment. He had 
dreaded meeting her again. He hardly. knew 














himself what,he wished or hoped, and now he 
is here he sees her talking and laughing gail 
with. one and. another, and that. O’Donnell, 
too! ‘What intimate terms. they.seem to. be 
on! ‘‘Lauppose, she has forgotten, me!” he 
thinks, gnawing the, end of hia moustache. 
“ Girlg soon forget!) Some other fellow turns 
up, and the first, man is forgotten!” And 
while these amiable reflections passed through 
his mind, he lopked up and met Hyacinth’s 

yes with the old, sweet, wistfal expression in 

em, and somehow all the doubts melted 
away, and: Otho’s heart smote him, for he felt 
as if he had’ wronged her, 

Then he asked her to give him the next 


waltz. 

“Tf you like,” she answered, not daring to 
Iook at him. 

The dreamy, heavily-marked music of the 
‘*Bilnsionen’* was floating through the room. 
They never, either of them, forgot that strain, 
orthe mingled'joy and’ keen, sharp pain of those 
few moments. 

The musio ceased; and without a word they 
followed some. others inte the garden. The 
moon had risen, an@ they strolled’ along till 
they came. to where the; river flowed’ quietly 
at their feet with the silvery light upon it. 

The day they had first kriown the truth— 
yes, that had been bitter, and the parting 
hard’ to. bear—but now three months had 
gone by. Each had struggled bravely to 
forget theother, and their love had but grown 
the stronger. 

‘Are you happy, Hyacinth ?”’ he said, at 
last, looking at in the dim, uncertain light, 
as if he-would read the inmost thoughts of her 
heart. 

“Not very!” 

‘* Good: heavens, are we to go on like: this for 
ever?” he said, impationtly. “ Hush, dear, 
I know'what'you aregoing to say. Do you think 
IL don’t know the words that are ready. upon 
younlips?. I must growlisometimes, Whata 
fool I was: to.come: down here and see. you 
again, and yet I am glad, too, bubI shall suffer 
for it afterwards,’’ 

Her eyes were. raised to his now, and she 
tried to.takeaway-her hands, but he. held them 
fast, Every: particle: of colour: had left her 
face, bné she stil smiled, bravely. 

“Qh, don’t talk like that, Otho; if is my 
fault ; I should not have come here with you. 
Look,'it will get easier in time’; we shall not 
always be miserable like this,” she went on, 
choking down something that sounded very 
like a sob, ‘‘Mand loves you so much, and 
when you are once maraied you will: love her 
more-and-more, and: you will look back upon 
all this.as:a dream,” 

“+ And: you, my love, my darling, hovw will it 
ba with you?) What.do you thick Ifeel, know- 
ing that I haye.spoilt your life? that yu love 
me, and that. goaway and leave you? I’m 
not vain,. Hyacinth ; it, is not that L think that 
I am.so, mnok better: than.any otherfellow that 
you could never leave off caring: for ma, but I 
know that you are one of the women who.will 
never love-twice, atleast, as yen love me. And 
you see: Maud's character, Ifit were all: over 
with. me she would-soon like somebody. else.” 

‘*T understand you,” she.anawared ; “bat I 
know you. better, I think, than you. koow your- 
self. Iam sure you would noti act dishonour- 
ably, even to.gain.our happiness. And how can 
you judge. Maud like thai? Ah, Otho, I sup- 
pose men and women are different in. their 
minds, for when you are away. I feel it is.all ao 
hard, and I’m so tempted to. give in, ard. to 
prefer you to duty and honour; but when I see 
you, I’m the stronger of the. two, andl know 
that I would not buy our.happinega at the cost 
of your honour. Come, let us go back to. the 
house !”’ 

‘* Kisa me.once,” he whispered, ‘‘ only once, 
dearest,’’ 

She. raised her head as if to obey. him, and 
then checked, hergelf, 

“No, Otho, I must not, it is not right; we 
must not.epeak like this.again. Ah, don't ask 
me to kiss you. dear,” she. went on, hurriedly. 
‘61 will say. good-bye this way,” and she preased 
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his hand to her cheek and her lips, and kissed 
it softly twice. 

Then they tarned, and walked slowly back 
to the house, neither speaking. 

Hyacinth sat down in a quiet corner, and 
with a smile that took sway the sting from the 
action, she sighed to Mr, Palmer to leave her. 


He Jooked round for Mand ; yes, there sh® 
was, talking to O'Donnell again, with a beam- 
ing face. Some months before Otho would 
have felt atwinge of jealousy’; now he was 
simply relieved she was happy, and had 
not missed him. When would this wretched 
party come toan end? What fools the men 
were making of themzelves, and how all the 
girls flirted ! Well, he supposed it was time he 
should dance with Maud. At any rate, she was 
not in fault, and he would not be cowardly 
eno to let her see anything of his feelings ; 
but the weariness and the hollowness of it all ! 

— oy arm ois pe tet ar 
round at him, and whispered laughi » “At 
last you have come to ask me for a waltz, I 
suppose? I have kept this next one for you, 
though you don’t deserve it!” 

“ You deceitfal girl! You have done nothing 
but dance and flirt—yes, distinctly flirt—the 
whole night, so I didnoi like to bring my grave 
face forward !”’ 

She rose, and placed her hand on his arm, 
as the music rescmmenced. 

“You're not vexed with me, are you, Otho? 
You know that I would rather be with you 
than with anyone else ! ” 

‘I know that, my child, and I like you to be 
happy in your own way. And I’m nota bit 
cross. Do I look it?” 

His smile set her rising doubts at rest. 


She mistook kindness for love as he intended 
she should, and the little cloud passed away 
—— —_ mind. 

e short ‘sammer night is wearing on; 
the rooms are gradually thinning, and the 
Anderton girls are making arrangements with 
a few chosen guests for a water party the 
following day. Hyacinth makes excuse after 
excuse ; she knows that such a day will only 
make things harder afterwards, but the Ander- 
tons will take no denial, and Maud looks so 
disappointed that she gives way, and promises 
to join them, ; 





CHAPTER Iv. 


Tue sun is shining its very hottest down 
upon the heads of the group standing on the 
bank the next morning, 

The usual hesitation as to the arrangement 
of the boats is taking place. Most of the party 
have pretty fixed ideas as to their wishes with 
regard to their companions. One or two of the 
men are supremely indifferent to anything of 
the kind ; and one gifted individual, who cou- 
siders himself the life and soul of any picnic, 
is making facetious remarks, and generally 
conducting himself in a fussy and obtrusive 
manner. 

At lat they are all settled in three boats, and 
Captain O’Donnell and Miss Harvey continue 
their flirtation of the night before with the 
utmost freshness and vigour. 

Maud places herself quietly in Otho’s boat, 
and seems too lazy to exert herself much. 

_I wonder where one could find as lovely a 
bit of scenery as those three miles of river 
above Boynford? The trees slope down a rich, 
varied bank of many tints, to the water’s edge. 
You pass by the little island with its pretty 
fanciful house, and you row gently on under 
the dark, overhanging foliage, and insensibly 
a quiet, peacefal frame of mind steals over 


you. 
I think that reach of the river ought to bring 
out the poetic and artistic talent that is lying 
dormant, perhaps, in many of our minds if we 
only knew how to express it. Many scenes, 
many fine views fall upon us, but never that 
stretch of river. It is always new and fresh, 
always restful—that greatest of all cherms in 
these busy, excited days in wh‘) we live. 
Otho Palmer is very silent. What does he 





see with his half-shut eyes as he lies lazily in 
the bow of the boat? 

A great weariness has come over him at the 
outset of life, when all should be bright and 
hopefal. He is sick and disheartened, and he 
has no one but himself to blame. 

He has not been a man much given to sen- 
timent—what sensible Englishman is ?—but 
now he is realising the bitter truth that there 
is something in the madness called love after 
all, and he is beginning to feel that there will 
be always a want in his life. And then he 
thinks, as he Bp away at his cigar, that he 
is no worse off than thousands of other men. 
Who gets what he sets his heart upon ? 

Who, indeed? But we will hope that this 
man will not become embittered by the loss he 
is sustaining. 

I think that one of the hardest trials one can 
have to bear is to stand aside and lose the one 
ov on earth whom we think could make us 

appy—some one who is, as it were part of our- 
selves, @ piece of our own souls; and that 
strange law of nature which causes us to long 
the more for a thing we cannot obtain makes 
the pain sharper. 

If our wish were realised there would be 
flaws in our happiness, and there is always the 
orm 4 of disappointment and disillusion 

arking in the future ; bet none of these things 

obtrade themselves to mar the dream which 
stands out before us as the unattainable good 
—the one thing to be desired. 

The day wore on as such days generally do, 
and after much rowing the party landed for 
dinner. 

The lively man made himself very usefal in 
unpackiug, and, being cheered on by a little 
ome took the bulk of the work upon himself 

ay. 
‘* Horsley, open the champagne, like a good 
fellow, will you?” says young Anderton, who 
is not as energetic as his sisters, and never 
does anything he can avoid. 

” +e! is a splendid man for a picnic, 
isn’t he, Miss Harvey?” says Captain O’Don- 
nell to the pretty girl in blue, in a voice that 
Horsley is meant to overhear. ‘‘ The worst of 
him is, though, that, from all I hear, he’s a 
desperate flirt, and it is not quite fair when a 
man’s as good-looking as he ise He has a way 
— girls that I should think is rather 
t ing.”’ 

Mr. Horsley, who is on his knees busily un- 
aa bottles, listens with a self-conscious 
smile. 

To be accused of flirting is, indeed, pleasant. 
Yes, he flatters himself he can make himself 
precious agreeable when he likes to take the 
trouble; he looks round to see whom he shall 
favour with his attentions, and then, with a fas- 
cinating smile, throws himself down at Mand’s 
feet’, quite unmoved by the look of annoyance 
with which she turns to speak to Mr. Palmer, 
who is lazily talking to her, and eating a very 

a dinner the while. 

“Tl cut out that silent, glum-lookiog 
fellow,” thinks Horsley, complacently strok- 
ing a very black moustache, “It’s a shame to 
see such a pretty girl throwing herself away 
upon him.” 

Hyacinth, from the shelter of a neighbour- 
ing tree, watches the proceedings with much 
amusement. She has met the lady-killer 
before, and knows by sad experience that there 
is no shaking him off when he is pleased to 
honour you with his.attentions. She has re- 
solved that she will not, by word or look, draw 
Otho to her side. She is not one of the people 
who do things by halves; and she talks so 
kindly, and with so much animation to the 
curate, who is sitting next her, that he begins 
to hope that at last she means to reward his 
patient devotion. 

“We must get Horsley, to give us.one of his 
stories,” says young Anderton, presently. ‘“ He 
has some splendid ones, I can tell you—rattling 
good oaes, that keep you in roars of laughter.” 

Anderton winked at O'Donnell, who 
— added a little persuasion, and 


orsley tried to look bashfal, and failed. 
“Do amuse ®us,? Mr. Horsley!’ puts in 





Maud, who has been the victim of tender 
glances and sentimental remarks for the last 
half-hour. “ Did you ever see such a 

man, Otho?” she w 5 

‘* Well, not often I must ssy, but you ought 
not to find fault with him, at any rate!’ says 
Otho, who is watching Hyacinth ite, and 
wondering what on earth she and that curate 
can be talking about. 

Mr. Horsley’s story was something about bis 
grandfather and a horse, and a gun ; but what 
the exact point of it was it would be difficult 
to — O'Donnell and Harry Anderton re- 
ceived it with such wildly ted appre- 
ciation that the narrator’s brain was quite 
turned. : 

“ And the gun went off by itself!” 

‘* How extraordinary! Really, I can hardly 
believe it!” 

I can assure you it is a fact,” returns the 
delighted Horsley, who then began again at 
the beginning, and ted the etory ; and I 
know I am keeping t the mark when I say 
that, with a little more flattery and a few more 
questions, this pe agen young man ended by 
telling his weak little tale thirteen times. He 
afterwards told some friends: of his that he 
never met such a charming set of le in his 
life; they saw & point at once, enjoyed a 
joke so thoroughly. 

A little later the whole party were standing 
on the bank talking of commencing the home- 
ward journey, when a friend of Captain 
O’Donnell’s passed by in a Canadian canoe. 
He was hailed, and introduced to the rest of 
the party, and invited to return with them, 
which he agreed todo. . 
yton,” said Horsley, ‘‘may fF 
have the pleasure of taking you out a little 
way in Mr. Morgan’s canoe? It is quite eafe, 
and I will take great care of you!” with an 
insinuating smile. 

‘*Mies Drayton is coming with me,” said 
Hyacinth, answering for her, “I am anxious 
to display my powers. Come, Mand, there is 
no danger; you must use your paddleas I use 
mine, and we will not go far.” 

“ Are you quite sure it is safe?” said Otho, 
turning round, and looking- very doubtful. 
They would not listen to him, and settled 
themselves in the boat. Maud took up her 
paddle, laughing gaily at her awkwardness, 
and in a few moments caught the stroke very 
fairly. The two girls made a very pretty 
picture as they started—Mand’s childish face, 
well set off by her bright red and white dress 
which just suited her pretty figure, while 
Hyacinth, opposite, <ebuhes anxiously. 
It is very difficult to give a word description of 
any one, but I wish I could rightly describe 
Hyacinth’s pale clear, cut face, with its earnest 
grey eyes, and the evening sun lighting up her 

ellow hair. Up and down they went for a 
little while, and then Maud dropped her paddle 
into the water. 

Neither of the girls were quite sare of what 
happened next. Maud stretched forward for 
the paddle, and instantly the frail craft was 
overturned, and they were both in the river. 

Otho, with two or three others, was stil} 
standing on the bank, and heard the scream 
which Mand gave as she felt herself in the 
water. 

Without a moment’s delay, he tore off his 
coat and i in, and O’Donnell followed 
him; but at that instant the truth escared his 
lips. He forgot Mand, as ifshe never been 
there, and cried out, ‘‘ Hyacinth, keep your- 
self up! One moment, and I shall reach 

ou! ”’ 
, She could swim a little, but was weighed 
down by her dress, and was struggling to reach 
Maud, who washer first thought. The instant 
Palmer reached her she ranted out, ‘‘ Maud, 
save her!” 

He grasped her arm, and a few more strokes 
brought them to the bank. He locked 
round, though, when she spoke, and saw 
that O’Donnell had come upto Mand, and that 
she was quite safe. The two girls were im- 
mediately surrounded with sympathy, and 
warm shawls were wrapped round them. 
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was decided that the only thing was to walk 
as sharply as possible tothe nearest inn, about 
a mile off, where they could change their drip- 
ping clothing. Maud was so very pale and 
quiet that Osho looked anxiously at her, and 
iasisted upon giving her some brandy ; but she 
said she had bsen frightened, and taking 
O'Donnell’s offered arm they set out for the 
ian, Hyacinth and Mr. Palmer followed 
them; the girl’s heart was beating wildly. She 
had fought sgainst herself all day, and now 
she could not help rejoicing at the love which 
Otho had so plainly betrayed. It was one of 
those moments which come sometimes when 
we least expect them—when we forget the past 
and the future, and live only in the present. 

“Are you cold, Hyacinth? Walk quicker,” 
said Palmer, suddenly. 

‘‘No,” she auswered, ‘‘ the wetting has done 
me 20 harm. I am quite warm.” 

Her cheeks were barning and her eyes 
were very bright. Helooked down at her, and 
thought she had never seemed so lovely 
before. . 

‘‘That was the biggest fright I ever had,” 
he went on. ‘I lost my head altogether when 
I saw you in the water. I forgot that you 
could swim. Good heavens, Hyacinth, if you 
had been drowned !’’ and he pressed her arm 
tightly to his side. 

‘** Would you have minded very much ?” she 
answered, raising her eyes to his. 

Hemade no reply, but the expression of his 
face changed, and the smile which I have 
spoken of before shone in his eyes. They 
soon reached the inn, whére the landlady re- 
ceived them, as if the overturning of a boat 
were a most everyday occurrence, Nothing 
was easier than to dry the young ladies’ 
things, and she would lend them dresses in 
the meanwhile, and, perhaps they would like 
some tea? The idea was consédered a very 
good one; they all settled themselves very 
eomfortably in the old-fashioned parlour, and 
Mr, Horsley was kind enough to exert himself 
to prevent the accident throwing a gloom over 
the party. 





CHAPTER V. 


Tae day following the picnic Mr. Palmer re- 
ceivedsome badnews. His privateincome,some 
hundreds a year, which he had inherited from 
his mother, through the failure of a bank was 
entirely gone. In future he would only have 
his profession to rely upon, and he must no 
jionger take life as easily as he had been in the 
habit of doing. The philosophical manner in 
which he bore his loss was worthy of admir- 
ation. He told young Anderton, who was pre- 
pared to condole with him, and listened with 
@ Very grave countenance, 

‘I always thought I should not be much 
apset by anything of this kind, and do you 
know I’m quite glad to find I was not mistaken 
in myself. After all, I must only work harder, 
and give up a few things. It is better to 
take things calmly, Anderton, whatever hap- 
pens,” said Otho, lighting a cigar as he 
spoke, 

“ This will delay your marriage, won’t it?” 

“‘Not very long, I think. I’m making a fair 
small income at the bar; only, of course, we 
must begin on a much smaller scale.” 

Harry Anderton went home with the in- 
telligence which he imparted to his sisters, 
and to Mrs. Drayton, who by this time had 
a her daughter. She was a aon with 
pleasing manners, &® very popular person 
amongst her friends; a worldly nature, 
decidedly, but what affection she had was 
centred in her daughter. She had welcomed 
Mr. Palmer with much effusion as her future 
son-in-law ; but, as she observed to Georgie 
Anderton, this would certainly alter the state 
of matters. 

“-T would be the last to suggest anythin 
heartless,” said the widow, “ but I must think o 
my child. She has been brought up with 
every comfort, and how could she marry a 


not the strength for it; she would only be 
miserable.’ 

‘* But don’t you think she will feel it dread- 
fully if she gives Mr. Palmer up?’’ 

‘* Of courae she will feel it for a little while ; 
but she is so sensible, she knows I only advise 
her for her own good, and she will get over 
it.” 

“ Well,” returned Georgie, ‘‘I’m not in love 
with anyone myself, I’ve no time for that sort 
of thing; but, if I were, no one should in- 
fluence me, or make me break an engagement 
off,’ and with that she went back to her masic, 
and Mrs. Drayton went to find her daughter. 
She was sitting under a shady tree at the end 
of the garden, looking very pale. 

“I'm afraid that wetting did you harm, my 
love ; you don’t seem at all yourself this morn- 
ing!” 

**T am quite wel], mamma, only a little 
tired !” she answered, rather wearily. 

**I wanted to speak.to you Mand, to tell you 
something I have heard to-day, but I think I 
will not say anything about it now.” 
simi r+ 3g is not ill, is he? Itis nothing about 

1m » 

“‘No, he is not ill; but it is about him! 
He has lost all his money, and I have been 
thinking about it, and I am quite sure that it 
would be madness for you to marry him 
under the circumstances. You are £0 sensible 
and ay i she went on hurriedly, looking at 
Maud’s face, which was turned away from 
her, ‘‘that I think you will see it is im- 
possible |” 

** Does he wish to be free?” 

“Oh, no, no, my dear! I’ve heard nothing 
of the kind ; indeed, I only knew of the loss of 
the property alittle while ago. I’m afraid you 
will feel it at s 

“ [ll think about it, mamma!” said Mand. 
‘*T would rather not say anything more about 
it now.” 

Mrs. Drayton looked atheragain. What had 
come tothechild? She was grave and womanly 
in her manner, and somehow altered. Then 
she left her, and Maud in her turn began to 
fight her battle. She knew the whole trath ; 
she saw, too, the way that was opened before 
her by which she could easily release Mr. 
Palmer from his engagement toher. ButI will 
not attempt to describe the thoughts that 
passed over and over again through her mind. 
Once or twice she heard her name called, but 
she was hidden from sight, and made no 
answer, and it was dinner-time before she 
went back to the house. 

Otho asked her where she had been all day? 
Was she so knocked up that she had seen no 
one? And then he told her that he wanted to 
have a talk with her after dinner, and would 
she go with him for a stroll by the river? 

She said she would with pleasure, and then 
she slipped away and told Harry Anderton to 
take her in to dinner. She felt that to sit by 
Otho, and talk on indifferent subjects for the 
next hour, was more than she could bear. 

The sun was setting as they left the garden, 
and walked along the bank. For some time 
neither broke the silence, and then Otho 
8 


int. 





ke, — 

Pi Mand, I’ve bad news! I’ve lost all my 
money; but perhaps you have heard by this 
time?” 

** Yes,” she said, I have heard of your loss 
to-day, and I’m very, very sorry !”’ 

“Tt's rather sad; but we won’t be dis- 
heartened, dear! I’m much more sorry on 
your account than Iam for myself. I meant 
that you should have had a very pleasant life, 
little woman, and now things will not be as 
smooth as I expected, but I know you will be 
content, and—and, I think you'll be happy, 
my dear, in spite of the money!” He spoke 
in the kind, affectionate tone he always used to 
Maud. Heneverspoke hastily orsharplytoher, 
as he had often done to Hyacinth. She looked 
up at him and tried. to answer him, but there 
was a choking sensation in her throat which 


stepped her. 


ing after every penny she spends? She has 


done up! That wetting has shaken your 
nerves, [think. We won't go any farther ; sit 
down, and rest on this stile for a little while.” 

“ Otho, I want to speak to you!” 

“ You're tired now, child!” hesaid, interrupt- 
ing her; “ wait till to-morrow, it’s nothing very 
important, I know.” 

‘*Yos, itis! and I must say it now.” She 
leaned forward, and put one little hand on his 
shoulder. ‘‘ Otho, yesterday, when I fell into 
the river I found out something. You re- 
member, dear, you forgot everything but 
Hyacinth, and I saw,—no, don’t stop me,—I 
saw that you love her, and that you are crash- 
ing all that down and mean to be true to me, 
but I will not have that. Mind, I don’t blame 
you for one instant, and I don’t blame 

er——”’ 
i bh, Maud, I never meant you to know 

‘*T know that, I see it all now. Do you know, 
for months I have doubted whether I could 
make you happy ; but I am quite sure of one 
thing, we should both be miserable if I 
married you now. And I’m not ey to 
lose you altogether. Hyacinth will be my 
sister, and you will be my brother, and you 
will see,” smiling, “I shall soon be quite 
lively again, I’m not going to grieve one bit.” 

Otho was holding her hands tenderly in his. 
He bent his head and kissed them reverently, 
but he could not speak. 

*‘And, do you know, I’m getting quite 
clever. I’ve arranged it all in my own mind. 
I am going to break off my engagement with 
you now you have lost all your money, because 
I could not marry a poor man. You didn’t 
think I was worldly, did you? ”’ 

‘No one who knows you, dear, will believe 
that story.” ‘ 

“Oh, yes, they will! for mamma says it 
would never do for me to marry you now, and 
of course I must obey her, musn’t I?” 

“I think you are the most unselfish and the 
sweetest girl possible,” said Otho. Ske 
coloured slightly at his words, and then taking 
a diamond ring from her finger she said, 
gently, ‘‘ You must take this ring back, Otho, 
but I will keep your other presents.” 

“T couldn’t takeit, Maud, Never speak of it 
again, You mustkeepit always. Surely you 
may take it from your brother?” 

“Very well, I will keep it then,” she 
answered, replacing it on her finger as simply 
as a child would have done. 

‘* Maud, I don’t mean just yet, but after a 
while, you'll marry George Armstrong, won't 
you? You know his affection for you ever 
since you were children together, I shall re- 
proach myself less if I think you are happy as 
you would be with him. He’s such a thoroughly 
good fellow, and you know you do like him.” 
“Dear old George! Yes, I do like him, 
indeed; anditmayendso, Whoknows?” she 
said, looking up brightly at him, and bravely 
keeping the least shade of sorrow from her 
voice. 

Then they started homewards, and Maud 
said that she and her mother were leaving 
Boynford the next day. : 
**T would rather go away at once,” she said, 
‘‘and we will say nothing of all this to the 
people here.” e- 

“TI am going to-morrow also, My time is up, 
and I roust set to work at once.” 

* You'll tell this to Hyacinth before you go, 
won’t you? I would much rather you would. 
I know how she must have suffered all this 
time, and I should so like to know that she is 





happy before I leave her.” 
He made no answer; he was segeerhing 





himself that he was so ready to be set free, an 
that he was hungering for a sight of Hyacinth’s 
face, and for the look of joy that he w he 
should see at last in the sweet grey eyes. 

“ Don't go by any of the early trains, Otho,” 
said Maud, at breakfast next day. “ When I 
have finished my packing I'll come to the 
morning-room, and say good-bye,” and with 
that she went upstairs. She had sent word to 
Hyacinth of her departure, and given 








amon ng ? Now, I ask you, Georgie, can you 
ine Maud living in apoky house and lock- 


‘Why, Mand, you look quite fagged and 
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orders that she Was ‘to ¢cofme ‘at once to her 
room. 

“ What is the meaning of this sudden flight, 
Maud? I shall miss you dreadfally.”’ 

‘‘ Mamma is in a horry to get home, dearest, 
so we made up our minds to gu at once, but we 
will often write, and you will some and sée me 
before very long, Hyweinth. That is a pro- 
mise, mind.” 

As Maud was speaking she was still debuting 
whether she should tell her shut all was over 
between herself and Otho, but she hesitated. 
Brave as she was, she dreaded mentioning his 


name, aad yet she wanted to see Hywcinth’ 


happy béfore she lefther, That was thereward 
she had promised herself, and she would rot 
be defrauded of it. The two girls weit on 
talking for awhile, Maud very cheerfally; and 
then she asked Hyacinth to feteh her music 
from the morning-room. 

“ You will find my songs lying about some- 
where, Will you get them forme?” she said, 

And then when she was [eft alone she covered 
her face with her hands and tried ‘a little, but 
not for very long. The sweet, childlike ‘heart 
will soon be happy wgain, and the pain she fs 
feeling iow will be forgotten. There are'still 
some natures left so free from jealousy and 
self-love _— they remain like ‘littl children 

ven. 

Aud so Hyacinth, going into the morning- 
room, met Otho. She had not seen himsines 
that dayupontheriver. He started, and:‘cathe 
forward to ber at once. 

“Mand has told you,” he said, eagerly. 

“ No, Maud has told me nothing, except that 
she re inne’ 7 . 

‘*Ah, she would ‘not speak of her own good 
deeds. Hyacinth, she fotind out that T loved 
you, though you know how I tried to hide it, 
and ste Itus set me free. She has piven you 
to me, and'she will be our sister. Have you 
not a word for me?” he Went on, laying his 
hands tpon hershotléers. 

“Bat, Otho, is it right that we shold let 
her do this?” 

“Yes, love, yes! Tt is tight now ; ‘you heed 
not fear auy longer. Deéurest, Imbant to have 
gone away without ing enything to-you, but 
when I saw you I céuld not a lence. Are 
you happy now? Hyacinth, tell me?” 

She made no answer in'‘words, but I stippote 
Otho was satisfied, for he asked no more ques- 
tions, ; 

[TH= END.) 








“ Dap, were you éver a fish?” The indi- 
vidual thus addressed lowered his chin and 
gazed over his apevtacles at the boy in speech- 
less astonishment. ‘“ Oh, don’t get mad at me, 
dad, for asking you,” continued his inquisitive 
offspring. ‘* Mrs, Cooly came in after you had 
gone yesterday, aud asked ma Whatshe would 
do if you were dead, and me laughed and said 
she guessed there were just as good Balmon in 
the sea as you are.” 

Mapame Rupersporrr was a great favourite 
with the Princess Royal of England, who is 
now the Crown Princess of Prussia, Shortly 
after the marriage of the Princess, Madame 
Radersdorff sang at a Court concert at Berlin, 
and was invited by the Crown Princess to 
breakfast with her. They breakfasted together 
informally, and afterwards madame sang 
several songs of Handel’s, the Princess’s 
favourite composer, her Royal hostess playing 
her accompaniments. ter & while, the 
Princess proposed a visit to the nursery. As 
madame was sitting on the floor, with one child 
playing with the charms on her Watch-chain, 
another hangisg ovér her shoulder, and the 
baby in her arms, the door opened, and the 
Crown Prince walked in. The Princess arose 
and introduced her visitor. Madame looked 
aR and, with her ready tact and wit, said, 
“Your Royal Highnews, I must either disregard 
Court stiquette or drop the ‘baby.” The 
Prince bowed edurteously, and ‘said with a 
smile, “ Do what you like with etiquette, but 
regard the baby.” 





WHICH WAS THE HEIRESS ? 
CHAPTER VIII. 


Diana hurried away from her tejected suitor, 
her heart Seating quick aud fast With excite- 


| ment, and ran up the stéps of Mrs. Mainwar- 
ings pretty little cottage. 


e lady was evidently expécting her, for 
the door was Opened, as soon as she rapped 
npon it, by a kind looking, elderly woman with 
the appésrance of a lady's maid. i 
personage conducted her to the small neat 
parlodr, and withdrew. 

Mrs. Mainwaring met her at the door and 
condacted her to a s6fa, séating herself beside 
he¥, and taking the girl's slender hand gently 
in her own. 

‘‘My dear, you tremble. Have you been 
frightened by anything? Did you comealone?” 

‘Part of the way,” stammered Diana, ‘I 
—I met Mr. Delamere after I crossed thelawn, 
and he came with.me to your cottage, and is 
waiting to take meback.” 

‘‘Delamere—Delamere!’’ exclaimed the 
mysterious lady, with a violent start. ‘* Where 
did he come:from, child?” 

“He is from the Highlands, madam, and 
has been makiny the tour of Scotland with 
Sir Harold Meredith.” 

Mrs. Mainwaring drew back, pressing her 
small white bands over her heart, her features 
convulsed with emotion. , 

‘Harold Meredith here ! ” she murmured ; 
then in a louder tone she said : ‘‘ Are these 
gentlemen here with your party, Miss Rains- 
forth?” 

“Yes, madam,” answered Diata, locking at 
her in surprise. ‘Lord Waverley, my cousin 
Grace’s grandfather, has sent for her, and 
they are going to take her with them. They 
start next week.” 

‘Lord Waverley has sent for her |” repeated 
the beautifal lady, in a toné of surprise. 

‘Mrs. Mainwaring, do you know Lord 
Waverley, or any of these people of whom we} 
have been speaking?” asked Diana, looking 
at her keenly. 

“J, my child ?.How should 1 know them?” 
asked the lady,in sudden confusion. “ And 
yet I will tell you thismuch. I have losta 
friend who wore «a locket like Grace Rains- 
forth’s, and, strange to-say, little Diana, you 
remind me of that friend, shoagh you are 
dark, and he was fair-haired and blue-eyed. 
Yet you have his voice and.smile, and I cannot 
choose but love you for his sake! ” 

She drew the girl into her arms and kissed 
her brow anfl lips with sudden, passionate 
emotion ; then gently releasing her, she raid : 

“ Darling, you must forgive my radeness. 
I am a lonely ‘woman, with none to loveme, 
and you ‘remind meso much of ote so long- 
pines dead, that you do not seem like & 
stranger.” 

Diana Hfted the delicate white:hand to her 
lips and kissed it, ws she atiswered thouglit- 


fully: 

“Madam, I have the same {feeling towards 
you. You do not seem like a stranger-to me, 
for you also remind me of one Whom IT have 
loved.” 

‘Of whom do I remind you, Diana?” she 
asked, looking fondly at the blushing speaker. 

Diana hesitated a moment. 

“Tell nie, dear,” said Mrs, Mainwaring, 
gently. 

**¥ou ‘make me’ think of ‘my cousin Grace's 
mother,” answered Diana. 

“ You—you never saw her /* exclaimed Mrs. 
Mainwaring, looking fixedly at the girl. 

** No, I never saw her—she died a few moriths | 
after ‘hér daugtter’s birth. But I used to‘ 
wear ‘the locket with her picture’around thy 
neck. 1 loved the beautiful portrait—I cannot | 
tell ,’eontinned Diana, with & slight blash, * 
**but Twas sorry when ‘Grave took it away ' 
from me to'wear herself. And Mire. Mainwar- ' 
ing, you make me think of that ‘picture: 
Your hair is grey, butyour eyes, your features, 


| the monotonous tramp 
fest,‘as he walked tip and @own and waited for © 





beth remind me of my unforttinate Aunt 
Agatha.” 

“Tell me of her,” breathed the lady, in a 
stifled voice. 

J ge little'to Beyer ote 
simply. ‘She was the youngest @uughiter 6: 
ths Earl of Waverley. She ran away and 
married my Uncle, Refinal Reinsforth, and 
her father Cisowned and disinhetited her. 
Her husband browglit ‘her home to Svotland, 
and then he‘had some trouble with father 
owing to the loss of his fortune, which papa, 
who was his guardian, had invested for him. 
Papa says that my uncle tried to kill him, and 
ran away thinking that he had atcoteplished 
his*purpose, He was néver sten nor heard of 
afterwards. His poor wife, Lady -Aystha, 
lost. her reason when she heard the story. 
Her daughter was born that night, butshe 
never knew it, for her mind was complvtely 
shattered , and she Gied'a few months later in 
a madhoure.” : 

“She dici—who says 60?” “asked Birs. 
Mainwaring, looking at Diana strangely: 

‘Papa told mie¢o,” answered Diana, talmly, 

The lady clasped her hands together and 
murmured something to- herself .of which 
Diana only caught a fragment of.a sentence. 
She silently repeated that fragment to herself. 

‘* A cruel wrong !”’ 

‘* What can she mean?’ thonght the little 
maiden to herself. 

‘«T thank yon for telling me go much, Diana,” 
said the strange lady, recovering herselt. 
“ Will youhumoar my ca farther, and tell 


me of yourself and Grace? How have you 


been reared.? Where were you born? ”’ 
“We both were born in a Lowland town, Mrs. 
Mainwaring, but 
while I was in myinfancy. He 
lost his fortune in an unlucky speculation, and 
had only @ pittante left to live upon, So he 
bought only‘a secluded ‘home-in the mountains, 
where we heve lived ever since. Grace was 
sent to a boarding irli 
educated, while I picked up a little learning at 
home, Mamma died when we were children. 
She as well as papa always loved Grace best, 
and she and I Jive as sisters, and believed 
ourselves such until.a few days ago, when Wo 
learned the trath about-our , 

“How difi you learn the truth, Diwna?” 

rested, 1 a 
te 

“ Grace’s grandfather sont for her, and then 

told us the secrét,” Diana, 
loo earnestly at the lady, whose every look 
and movement showed an earnest, overmaster- 
ing agitation which she tried hard to-repress. 

“Why did he'send for his granddaughter?’ 
was the next question. ‘ees . 

“All his oa a ae oe ® said 
Diana, very and g , aS some 
subtle she ‘Knew ‘that those words would 
pain the ner. “They all were dexd, he 
was old and lonely. He Wanted to ‘forgive 
Lady Agatha and ‘her hisband, and take them 
home again. He sent Sir Hardld Meredith 
and Arthur je ape to find a. a. 
said Dians, ® deep, unconscivus " 
“Uncle Reginald and Aunt Agatha both were 
dead, and there was no one but Grace, and she 
is going back with them.” 

She ceased speaking, and there‘was‘a long 
silence. Mrs. Mainwaring ‘had buried ‘her 
face 7 the arm of fhe sofe, and ‘her e 
gracef form Was trembling with emotion, 
not ® Bound escaped her lips. ‘In the silences 
Diana could hear the sound of thegay @ance 
music inthe hotel, méflow 
the distance, and outside on the gravelled 

Arthur Délamere’s 


her. 
Mrs. Mainwaring looked up at last with an 
altered‘face. Tt was sud’and’m still, 


but there was s look of peace upon it tt 
bad not worn befere. 


“ she said, g 
gitl, “have you never wished 
of Grace were ‘the Hatl’s granddaugiiter ap 


papa wemoved to the 


school at Stirling and 


tithe 
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Diava flushed and hesitated, tlien she said, 
with sweet frankness: 
‘*¥es, Mrs. Mainwaring, I havesometimes 
— thet I ‘could gut myself in Grace's 
ace.’ 
: ‘*You thought it would be a fine thing to 
have a beautiful honie, fine dresses, and 
jewels?” said . Mainwaring, looking 
sharply at her. 

ao canna aim under that searching 

ance. 
. “Tdeclaré to you, madam,” he said, 
earnestly, ‘‘thatI-have never once thought of 
those things in cbnnection with my envy of 
Grace. You will laugh at me, perlaps, but I 
will tell you thetiuth. I loved the beautiful 
face in the locket I had worn from vhiidhood. 
I envied my cousin ber lovely, unfortunate 
mother more than all‘the glories that will bé 
hers ‘as the Harl's granddaughter.” 

“ Diana,” said Mrs. Mainwaring, drawing 
the girl fondly-into the clasp of her arm, ‘did 
youwever hear of a fairy godmother ? ” 

“Qh, yes !” said the girl, smiling. ‘* They 
are the good fdiries who grant eventhe most 
unreasonable wishes in the fairy stories,” 

Mre. Mainwating smiled geritiy, 

“My little onb;” she skid; softly, “I am 
doing to leave here in & few hours, but You will 
see me and ‘héar frommeagain. Twantyou 
to give me your address dn & card now. And, 
Diana, untild ses ‘you again, will you think of 
me kindly as of a fdiry godmother ?’’ 

‘I do not understand you,” said Diara, 
giving her apuzzied look while shescritbled 
a on ‘ecard, and put it inthe lady's 

“You do not? Well, nevér mind,” said Mrs, 
ey with ~ sigh ‘and w #mile, “I 
mean that I may bring yowgooa tidings somes 
day. Now good-night, ‘my darling girl Your 
friend may be impatiént, whitingso ong.” 

She ‘Kissed ‘aud ertbractl Diana, and ‘ac. 
companied her to the ovr, watching her ‘as 
she ran down'th , and aamils ‘vt pleasirre 
curved her-lips-&s she saw how @agerly Arthur 
Delamere joined her. 


CHAPTER Ix, 


Diana had not walked ten paces from the 
cottage with Arthur Delamere beside her, whén 
she was confron’ by ‘her father. He Was 
walking toward her-at a rapid gait, and assoon 
as he saw hershe sprang forward and caught 
her almost roughly by the’arm. 

“Diane, Where have you been?’ he ‘éx- 
claimed, sharply. 

Diana lookéd upat him'in strprise. He did 
not usually trouble himself about'her move- 
ments. She shook off the grasp of his arm, 
and said, gently: 4 

“Don’t, papa, you hurt-me! Ihave beén to 
see Mrs. Mainwaring.” 

hey — did you have with that 
woman ?” he inguired, roughly. 

“She asked me to come,” said Diana, with- 
out a suspicion that her own interests de- 
manded that she should keep that fact a 
secret.- 

‘*Oh | she @id—did she? And what business 
did she have with you?” -he inquired, with 
increasing agitation and anger. The fact was, 
Grace had told him-of the incident of that 
evening, and ‘he had‘become unaccountably 
excited ever it—so much so that he had gone 
straight from the_ball-toom to seek his neg- 
lected daughter, Finding her absent, ;he had 
rightly oe gene that she had gone to the 
cottage of the mysterious lady whose curiosity 
had soaffronted Grace. He immédiately went 
to seek her, with what result we have seen. 

‘Good evening, Mr. Rainsforth,” said: Arthur 


stnceof a third purty. 

“Ah | good- ing, Mr. Delamere,” said 
sou igoaemtnslien ee. tie tecbin, 8 wnhien 
me for: ou. WAB'SO 
vexed with pv Sy giv] herefor running off 





so indiscreetly after astrange woman of whom 
she knows nothing, that:I-.—” 

_ “I did not suppose you would cara, papa,” 
interrupted Diana, quickly. “ Youhave ever 
taken aby accoant of my coming ‘wid going. 
Why should yon do so now?” 

Mr. Rainsforth bit hisdip st this spirited 
reminder, 

** Pat, child,” he said; in®ome confusion ;s 
‘‘ your remark would lead our kind friend ‘here 
to suppose me @ carelessfather, I must assure 
him in explanation that in the safety and 
seclusion of our mountain ‘home ‘no surveil- 
lance was necessary. In a public place like 
this it is quite different.” 

‘Gertainly,” assented Mr, Delimere, as the 
speaker pauted for a reply. _ 

“Ah! by the way,” said Mr. Rainsforth, a 
sudden thought strifing him, “ Were you, too, 
visiting Mrs. Maiowaring, bir?” 

Delamere hesitated a moment. He saw that 
Mr. Rainsforth required an ‘explanation of his 
presence with bis daughter. 

‘*No, sir,” he said, stiffly, after that mo- 
mentary pause for thought. ‘‘I saw Miss 
pat ae re ape tone, and I 

anteered my escort, thinking it perhaps ur- 
safe for her to go back ahmed 

“ Quite right, sir, quite-right, my own feel- 
ings exactly, I aesure! you,’ said Mr, Raitis- 
forth; quickly, “But now: that. she ‘has hér 
father to take care of ‘her she will uot trespass 
farther on your kindness,” 

Thus blanily dismissed Mr, 'Delabere 
bowed coldly, and walked away, leaving the 
father and daughter to purste their moonlight 
walk alone, 

No further words passed between them until 
they had reached the hotel, and goneup to 
Diana’sroom.. Phen Mr. Rainsforth turned 
the key in the lock, and spoke ‘abruptly to his 
dwaghter. 


*: Now, Dians, yout will inform me at once on 
what errand Were summotied to the 
cottage of thatimpertinent Woman!” 

Diana stared at him in blank silence. She 
resented the tone of authority in which he 
spoke. Her proud spirit-roxé in rebellion. 

‘* Mr. Rainsforth! ” she said at length; “‘ you 
will have to adopt a méré ‘conciliatory tone be- 
fore I gratify your curiosity.” 

His face grew white, his knees trembled at 
her ‘words. 

‘* Mr, Rainsforth! ” he gasped. “ Diana, what 
do you ‘Mean ‘by addressing yourown father 
thus?” 

She looked him steadily in the byes as he 
éowered before her, and)*her; red lip curled 
scornfally. 

‘““I mean,” she atiswered, stendily, “that I 
will not ‘e@dress you ass father until you treat 
me likes ‘daughter. You tommanded me like 
a slave, but I will not oringe’to you nor towny 
mortal living!” 

He was-angry enough to have struck her 
down utchis fest, but a certain relief came into 
his face at her coolexplanation. Hehastened 
to say in apology: 

‘* My dear, 1 was 50 véxed at finding that 
you had gone off alone. to visit that strange 
woman, that I ath ‘hot “isWérable for what I 
said in the-+heat of ‘anger. You must forgive 
me, ‘arid tell me'what she wanted of you. You 
are'too young, and too innocent, my dear, to 
have'secrots from*your elitere. Believe me, I 
know best whatis for your yood.” 

Diane was somewhat mollified by hishumble 
apology, jbut she still answered a little im- 

jentiy : 


‘‘T have not tried to have any secret from 
ou, bir. The lady did ‘not have any ‘particular 
btslrsens with me. Shehadonly taken & fancy 
tome because T reminded her ofa person who 
is ” 


deud. 
“Endesd? Did she tell you the person's 
hate?” dnquired Mr, ‘Rainsfortb, with a 


‘Ste did not,” ‘answered Diana, calmly. 
«* What did she talk to‘you about ? ” he asked, 


SOF myself, and of Guise,” said Dinka, 
giving ‘him a curious ook. “She asked m, 





where we were born, how we had been reared, 
and similar questions.” 

« Impertinetit |’? muttered Mr. Rainsforth. 
“Well, and how did you reply to there ques- 
tions, my dear?” 

‘*] told her all that I knew,” said Diana, 
cally, 

‘*Which was hot much,” muttered tho 
listener to Himeelf, 

“You are right, sir,” abewered the gir), 
overhearing the words. ‘It was but little I 
knew to tell. It never struck me how very 
little I knew about myself until Mrs. Main- 
waring talked to me to-night. I could not 
éven tell her where I was born. You had told 
me I was born in the Lowlands, and that was 
all. Idid not even know the name of the 
town.’ 

‘*T wonder et your'teiling her what little you 
did know,” said Mr. Rainsforth, with dark 
frown. ‘‘I should have thought that a girl of 
your high spirit would have resented euch 
un Werrantable curiosity and impertinence from 
& mere Stranger.” 

“That was the strangest part of it, papa,” 
said the pirl, carnéstly and innocently. ‘‘She 
did not 8ebm like a stranger to me, but rather 
like one I had known'and loved for years, I 
felt'so sorry for her, too. She has known great 
sorrow, Tam:sure!” 

Her great dark eyes grew misty, and her face 
softened into tend@ertiess as she poke. 

““Why aid youthink so!” he inquired, with 
& slight ‘sneer. : 

“T thought so for several reasons,” said 
Diane, pravely. ‘‘The first was because her 
long, thick hair was quite white. She looked 
too ‘young snd beautifal for time to have 
changed: its. colour, and I am sure that some 
great and sudden grief must huve caused the 
Change. She locked very sad, too; even her 
voice had ® mouriful tone init, Whatever 
her sorrow has been, papa, it waza terrible and 
lasting one!” ; 2 

‘*You are too young to be a proper judge, 
he said, sharply. ; 

‘Perhaps 80,” she answered, quictly, but 
he knew that she did not give credence to his 
assertion. ; : 

He paced up and down the floor impatiently 
for a while, then turned back to his daughter. 

“Diane,” he said, sharply. ‘<I forbid your 
holding any farther commanication with that 
woman. If she sends for you 40 not go; if 
she avéosts you anywhere do not notice or reply 
to her, ‘She isa mad woman. I a not have 

fixed up With her in any way!” 
1 ints i at the window, with her back 
turned tohim. She did not tura round, did 
not in-any Way notice the imperious cbm- 


“Diana, do you hear me?” he inquired, 
after vainly waiting for‘an anbwer. , 

“Yes, I-heard you,” she replied, laconically. 

Will you ao'as I bid you?” he inquired. 

Diana whirled round from the window, 
and measured the impatient speaker'with a 
cool, defiant eye. 

“Iam not prepared to give you an affitme- 
tive reply to-night, sir. I will consider your 
command, and-lét you know my Getision in the 
morning.” 

The cool, defiant reply exasperdted Mr. 
Rainsforth almost beyond endurance. He 
spr forward and clitéhed thespéaker by 
tor slight shovlder as if He wonld have shaked 
fhe life out of that slender frame. But at 
Iength she wrénched hersélf free from ‘his 
ruffianly grasp, and stood beside & Chair pant- 
ing for-breath. y 

‘“‘How dare you make tuch an imptdent 

to ‘5 a ag command?” heshouted 
at her stormily. 

She stood’ silent, looking at him with flash- 
ing eyes, her slight form qtivering with 

ionate indignation. At length she uttered 
a few words ina low, intense, concéitrated 


voice : 
“T dowhot'bélieve that you are iy father ! 
was what she said, 
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CHAPTER X. 


Me. Rarysrorta stood like one petrified, as 
Diana’s words, spoken in the heat of pas- 
sionate resentment, fell on his hearing, His 
face grew ashen white, his ~~ fell apart in a 
rigid line, his eyes glared at her stonily. He 
dooked like a statue of terror. 

The indignant girl, looking at him so scorn- 
fully, was surprised at the effect of her angry 
words. 

“Why should my words affect him so 
strangely?” she thought, wonderingly. 

He saw the surprise and wonder mm the ex- 
pressive young face, and by a powerfal effort 
shook off the lethargy that had fallen; upon 
him 


“* What—what did you mean by those words, 
Diana?” he demanded, in a voice that 
trembled with fear. “Who says that I am 
not—not your father ?”’ 

‘*I say so!” answered Diana, ats. 
‘“« What father would maltreat his child as you 
did me? What father would rear a daughter 
and neglect her as you have neglected me, 
lavishing all your means and all your affection 
on the child of one whom you have declared 
was your deadly enemy? It is unnatural and 
impossible. I could sooner believe that Grace, 
whom you have pampered and petted all her 
life, is your own child, and that I myself am 
Lord Waverley’s granddaughter ! ”’ 

The thought had occurred to her with the 
swiftness of the lightning’s flash, and in her 
anger she had given itinstant expression. But 
was not prepared for the terrible rage it excited 
in the man before her. 

The perspiration started out on his livid 
features, his eyes glared like a madman’s as 
he sprang towards her. 

Seizing her radely by her ‘shoulders, he 
shook her until her breath was nearly gone. 

“You little she-demon!” heh in her 
ears, ‘Dare to tell me such a thing again, 
dare to breathe such a suspicion a , and I 
will kill you—kill you, do you hear?” 

He seized her by the shoulders and shook 
her violently, then threw her from him with 
such force that she fell upon the floor. With- 
eut waiting to see the effect of his cruelty, 
he hurried out of the room. 

‘‘ Little demon!” he muttered again, as he 
descended the stairs. “ Her tongue has sealed 
her fate!”’ 

He went out upon the lawn and directed his 
steps towards Mra, Mainwaring’s cottage. 

“I will try to get a look at that mysterious 
woman,” he muttered. ‘Surely, surely, it 
cannot be——” 

He paused, and would not give eee to 
the name, but the very thought of it caused 
his frame to tremble, and the dew of terror 
beaded his high forehead. 

Walking slowly along, he gained the cottage 
— he had seen Diana leaving a short time 

ore. 

A subdued light gleamed through the window 
which was shutterless, and protected only by 
curtains of white lace, 

Mr. Rainsforth peered cautiously around 
him. There was no one in sight, and he softly 
opened the gate of the small front yard, and 
stepped within. Then hestepped forward and 
peeped into the window, whose lowest pane of 
glass was just upon alevel with hisijeyes. For 
several minutes he continued to gaze cautiously 
into the apartment, then quite suddenly he 
ee upon the ground, and crouched there, 
trembling with terror. 

** My soul,” he muttered, huskily. ‘All the 
fiends below have conspired against me!’’ 

He remained in his crouching position several 
minutes longer, then quietly rose and peered 
brough the lace curtains again. 

The lady whose mere sight had inspired Mr. 
Rainsforth with such terror lay upon the sofa, 
wrapped in a warm, white cashmere dressing- 
gown, her white hands pressed upon her heart 
as if in pain. She had been weeping, and in 


the brilliant light that shone through the room 
the dew of tears was still visible upon the dark 
fringe of her silken lashes, An elderly maid 





across the room was busy pouring some dark 
coloured drops from a small vial into a wine- 
glass half filled with water. 

“Here, madam,” she said, gently, as she 
crossed the room, ‘you had better take your 
drops. This agitation is very bad for you.” 

Mrs. Main lifted her head, and 
drained the potion obediently. 

‘*My kind, faithfal Barbara,” she said, 
looking gratefully at her patient attendant. 
“I do not believe my present agitation can 
hart me. I have been weeping, it is true, but 
m, epee ee gladness. I have had 

gs of great joy.” 

“Thank Heaven!” exclaimed Barbara, 
fervently. “ Was the young girl who_ visited 
you the bearer of your good news?” 

‘* Yes, although she was not aware of it. Sit 
down by me, Barbara, and I will tell you about 
it, that your faithful heart may rejoice with 
me.” 

Barbara brought a chair and sat down by 
the side of the sofa, and the man outside 
listened intently, anxious to catch the import 
of their talk. But either through weakness or 
excessive caution, the lady lowered her voice 
te a whisper, and he could not understand the 
low, agitated murmurs in which she spoke to 
ae re well : hat she is talking 

“Iocan very guess what she i 
of, though,’’ he muttered, with a terrible scowl 
of hate'at the unconscious woman. “ And now 
—now I must hit upon some plan to secure her 
everlasting silence. Thefature of my daughter 
and m hang trembling in the balance. 
I cannot afford to be squeamish now. I 
must strike at once, and in the dark!” 

He moved away silently, and went back to 
the hotel where reigned conspicuous 
among the brilliant beauties gathered there 
from every part of the oe ey Her beauty 
and the odour of romance that hung round her 
made her quite abelle, Mr. Rainsforth went 
into the ball-room and told Grace that he was 
unwell,and would retire to his room if she 
would excuse him. She readily consented to 
do so, and consigning her to the care of Sir 
Harold Meredith he went away. 

But in the “dead waste and middle of the 
night,’’ when the ball-foom was deserted and 
everything was still in slumber, when the 
moon ae down, and the world was 
wrapped in darkness, he stole forth again and 
took his way to Mrs. Mainwaring’s co ° 

All was calm and silent there. The lights 
were So inmates sound asleep. 
He crawled under the front porch and remained 
there a fewminutes, then came out and went 
around to the back part of the house. Ina 
little while he stole cautiously back to the 
hotel, and went up to his room and to bed. 

After a little, as he lay trembling under the 
bedclothes, he heard men’s voices ont on the 
lawn shouting, ‘‘Fire! Fire ! Fire!” He sprang 
up, and looking out of the window, saw the 
pretty cottage of Mrs. Mainwaring wrapped in 
a winding sheet of lurid flame. . 


CHAPTER XL. 


QuirTE a panic ensued after the rapid reitera- 
tion of that frenzied cry of fire. The green 
lawn directly became alive with People who 
had sprung from their beds atthe alarm, 
harried into their clothing, and rushed out in 
quest of the cause. Women as well as men 
were seen edd towards the burning build- 
ing which at once became the cynosure of all 
eyes. 

“Ig aeeetyanst ” «* Ts it occupied ?” “Is 
it possible to save the adjacent cottages?” 
These were some of the questions people 
slong. tha eno oginall t thecbeosines 

. Noone ing co 
oul be saved. They knew that was imoossibie. 
The fire had already gained such headway 
that the building was almost wrapped in flames, 
and the men rapidly set aboat measures of 
caution to prevent the fire from comm i 
to the adjacent cottages. 

Amid the wild terror and confusion a girl's 








ey rang out shrilly and sharply on 
e air: 

‘Oh Heavens! Mra, Mainwaring is in there ! 
— be burned to death ! Will no one save 

er ’ 

People pressed forward and saw a young 
girl, with frightened dark eyes and streaming 
hair, rushing wildly up and down before the 
cottage, crying out that her friend would be 
burned to death unless some one would go into 
the house and awaken her, But no one re- 
sponded to those wild appeals. The venture 
waz one too full of danger to be lightly 
undertaken. The woman who lay sleeping in 
that terrible funeral pyre was a stranger, and 
had been at the hotel so short a time that 


interested in her. Rescue seemed impossible. 
The bravest shook their heads in despair, 
-_ the women wept aloud at the thought of her 


ger. 

Bat suddenly while every eye was -con- 
centrated on the house, and every 
heart throbbed with the expectation of seeing 
the doomed woman appear amid the flames at 
some door or,window, a slender figure was seen 
rushing forward toward the burning porch. 
ay er te 

eed across reshold, 
disa) in the volume of thick, black 
smoke that filled the weve 

“Diana has gone into that awful place! 
Ob, Heaven, she will be burned alive!” ex- 
claimed Grace Rainsforth, excitedly. 

“ Ba quiet, love,” said her uncle, on whose 
arm she was leaning. ‘‘We cannot help it if 
she chooses to throw away her life so rashly.” 

She looked up at him in surprise, but he had 
buried his face in his. hands to hide the look 
of demoniacal joy that ov it when 
Diana rushed into the burning building. 

‘Good heavens, Lady Grace,” exclaimed an 
excited voice, “ was it Diana that rushed into 
yon terrible holocanst? ”’ 

It was the voice of Arthur Delamere. He 
had just reached the spot in time to see the 
slender form disappear through the burning 
th and to hear Grace’s shocked ejacu- 

ation. 

“Yes, it was Diana,” she answered, with a 
terrible shudder. 

“Oh, Heaven!” he cried, in a voice of 
‘anguish. ‘‘Then I will save her, or perish 
with her!” 

He tore a silk handkerchief from his pocket, 
dipped it in a pail of water a man was carry- 
ing, bound it about his head and face, and 
darted impetuously forward. 

Mr. Rainsforth sprang forward and caught 
him by the arm. 

“ Are you mad?” he cried. ‘‘ You can never 
come out of that terrible place alive!” 

Arthur Delamere turned one flashing glance 
on the face of the inhuman father. 

“Your daughter is in there,” he said, witk 
terrible sternness. “‘Do you wish her 

ish, coward?” 
e .. per ar the man’s grasp as whe me 
a poisonous viper, and sprang forwar 
with dauntless heroism, 

The next moment the dark form was seen a 
moment, awfully distinct amid the leaping, 
serpent-like flames, and then it disa ed in 
_ smoke of the hall-way as Diana’s had 

6. 

Mr. Rainsforth sank w the ground and 
hid his face in his han He knew that 
people would expect him to make some demon- 
stration of alarm at the imminent peril of his 
only rom ya and he was willing to make 
that m concession to public-opinion, but 
the face that was hidden behind the hypo- 
critical hands was convulsed with fiendish 


oy: 

- tig obstacle is removed from my path 

at one stroke! ’’ he muttered to P 
Meanwhile Arthur Delamere rushed through 

the black volume of smoke that filled the hall- 

way of the burning cottage, his heart full of 


sic! ension. 
The rapid flames had not communicated 
with th flooring yet, but the small rooms were 
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filled with blinding smoke and terrible scorch- 
ing heat, The young man felt as if he would 
shrivel.into ashes like a slip of paper, in that 
dreadful atmosphere, but he ran harriedly 
from one small room to the other, shouting and 
calling, and straining his eyes through the hot, 
black smoke in quest of Diana and the mysteri- 
ous lady she come to rescue, 

There were but four rooms in the house. 
He had gone through three of them and found 
them empty, and his heart was beginning to 
fail him when he rushed into the thick dark- 
ness of the hall again to enter the fourth one. 

Blinded by the smoke and heat, he could see 
nothing, but as he stepped over the threshold 
his foot tripped over a soft body on the floor. 
With a ory of horror he bent down and peered 
into the face of the recambent ° 

Oh, horror! it was Diana orth lying 
there pale and still, without a sign of life! 

At the same moment he heard a loud, 
tamultuous cry of horror from the throng out- 
side. It instantly apprised him that some 
new and sudden p menaced him. With 
desperate haste he caught the slender form of 
the unconscious girl in his arms and made 
another terrible rush through the hall. On 
the threshold he paused an instant, almost 
daunted by the awful peril of the burning 
porch, then with a swift, courageous bound he 
= if and landed on the gravel path ont- 
side. 

He was not an instant too soon, for at that 
moment the heavy, ornate roof fell in with an 
awful crash. 

Delamere staggered forward a few paces, 
— his lifeless burden on the grass, and 
knelt down beside her, too exhausted to stand. 

People crowded round with restoratives, and 
when Diana opened her flame-scorched eyes 
again, she | straight into the anxious 
eyes. of the young Englishman, and asked, 
piteously : 

‘Did any one save them? I mean Mrs, 
Mainwaring and her maid?” 

He shook his head sadly, and then rumour 
ran from lip to lip that two women had 
perished in that terrible holocaust uf flame. 

(To be continued. ) 








Oaiain or Fencinc.—From the? first inven- 
gion of the sword down to the period when the 
fifteenth century was drawing toa close, the 
weapon had always been used as an arm of 
offence. The person using it thrust or hewed 
it into the body of his antagonist whenever he 

ad a chance, and the only defence against it 
was a stout armour or an interposed shield, It 
is not to be supposed that an ancient warrior, 
or one ene the earlier Middle Ages, 
never thrust aside or parried with his own a 
stroke of his enemy's; but this method of 
defence was not op myn ee aye days ; 
the breast-plate, the helmet, or the buckler 
was expected to shield the suldier while he was 
endeavouring to get his own sword into some 
unprotected portion of the body of his 
antagonist. Bat about the time of Ferdinand 
and Isabella of Spain the science of fencing 
was invented. This new Fama of ting 
gave an entirely new use tothesword. It now 
became a weapon of defence as well of offence. 
Long, slender rapiers, sharpened only at the 
point, were the swords used in fencing. Armed 
with one of these a gallant knight or oe 
toned courier, who chose the new method of 
combat, disdained the use of armour; the 
strokes of his opponent were warded off by 
his own light weapon, and whichever of the 
two contestants was enabled to disarm the 
other, or deliver a thrust which could not be 
parried, could drive the sharp point of his 
rapier into the body of his opponent if he felt 
so inclined. The rapier, which was adopted 
to combat two persons, and not for general 
warfare, soon me the weapon.of the 
duellist ; and as duels used to be as common 
a8 law-suits are now, it was thought necessar 
Sos soe toes mar pe tee Bae 

us e and honour of 
his family, and his friends. 





WITHIN AN ACE. 


Miss Dorwer made a charming fair picture, 
as she stood leaning in an attitude of weary 
abandon she did not often affect, and Mervyn 
Chariton coming quietly into the room between 
the portiéres of amber, velvet, thought that he 
never had done a wiser, a better deed: than 
when, a week before, he had asked her to marry 
him and be mistress of his magnificent place. 

She had sought an opportunity and slipped 
away from the dancers, eager to let the mask 
drop from her face, if pas a moment—the 
mask of smiling content happiness that it 
Saea enh Gia nad damaatls ‘entel sae fa 

eung air, evotedly waited upon 
he richest man in her set, who could Tavish 
every imaginable luxury and extravagance 
upon her. 

Yet this fair girl, so favoured of the gods, 
had come away from the music, and the lights, 
and the gaiety, to this little retired place, 
where she could rest a moment and regain her 
ordinary calm hanteur, and make ready; in 
words the decision she had: no hesitation in 
admitting to her own heart—her decision to 
tell Mervyn Charlton that she should not 
marry him, ; 

Her heart-story was an ordinary one—a 

itifal one ; for pitiful romances are socommon 
in every-day life, and Madoline Dormer was no 


exception. 

She did not in the least care for Mervyn 
Charlton or his money, and she could not tell 
the time when she had not cared for Lionel 
Selwyn, who, as far ss she knew, had never 
given her the second thought. 

That was one of the thoughts that was 
rele | her so keenly and making her look so 

i y pitifal as Mervyn} Charlton came 
towards her—that miserable knowledge that 
she had given her heart unasked, unwanted. 

Then his pleasant voice startled her just a 
trifle, and she looked up with rot the least 
welcome or gladness in her face‘that her suitor 
— ; come to the quiet little nook in quest of 


er. 

And Mervyn, seeing the indifference on her 
face, felt a little hot qpiver of anger all over 
him, and for a second compressed his 7 
under his moustache, Then he smiled, as he 
walked up near her. 

“ IT saw you leave the dancing-room, Madoline, 
and I have been all impatience to follow you— 
indeed, I have been all impatience ever since 
I saw you a week ago, and you promised me 
hep ess to-night.”’ 

6 looked quickly at him, then a faint pallor 
o her face. , 

“I think you are mistaken, Mr. Charlton, 

that I promised anything definite, although it 
y will be for your happiness that I 
decline the honour you have offered me,” 

He smiled in a way that: somehow made her 
blood chill, 

“Then you will not allow me to be the judge 
of] my happiness ? You certainly take a com- 
mendably pleasant way of refusing me, 
Madoline ; but I am a;man who does not like to 
be disappointed. And I have set my heart on 
having you for my wife.” 

There was a patient resolution and incompre- 
hensible exultation in his firm, quiet tones, 
that brought the warm colour to her cheeks 
and made her lift her head in haughty ques- 
sag words in answer came almost hotly 
to her lips. 

‘“*My reply is most positive, Mr. Charlton. 
I—I do not love and to any ordinary man 
that reason would be sufficient,” 

‘‘ Bat I am not an ordinary man, and your 
reason is remarkably insufficient. I am 
perfectly aware you do not care for me; and I 
- = equally aware of your penchant for 

. Selwyn. 

He smiled as he saw my og flush surge to 
her proud fa°e, Then he went on, quite 
matter-of-factly: 

“ But love you and that is sufficient reason 





forme. I have tried hard honestly to win you. 


I can give you the luxuries women like, and 
will envy. I have failed, it seems, not so 
much because you don’t care for me, as 
because you do care for—this Selwyn. I have 
failed, ii seems, now. You have refused me, and 
yet, Miss Dormer, before I leave this room I 
intend to;have received your’promise to marry 
me, 

She drew her lithe figure up in indignation, 
her blue eyes flashing wi scorn at him, 
her beautiful lips expressing a contempt that 
made him rage in his heart. Thens sudden, 
amused smile parted her lips. 

* Indeed !’”’ 


He stepped nearer her—so near he could have 
touched hot cheek with his lips. She 
simply drew her skirts away from him with 
her dainty, white-gloved hand and threw her 
head backward. 


He saw the act, and if he had not known he 
was holding the trump card, he would scarcely 
have been able to have restrained an oath of 


fury. ; 

As it was, he withdrew several steps, with 
marked, elaborate courtesy. 

‘‘I seem particularly unfortunate in incur- 
ring your displeasure. May I hope you will 
listen a moment longer, while I tell you why 

a will consent to marry me, for all you love 

ionel Selwyn ? ”’ 

The cool, resolute insolence in his tones was 
almost more than she could endure. But she 
simply looked straight in his bold, determined 
eyes, as she answered,— 

‘I suppose I shall be obliged to listen to 
anything you may dare to say to me, since I 
do not see fit to annoy my hostess by a scene. 
Proceed, Mr. Charlton.” 

She suffered a little taunting smile to come 
to her beautiful lips, as she leaned indif- 
ferently against the side of the tall chair, 
looking so exceedingly fair and sweet, so 
poscenne Bee soepewcectatle, that Charlton’s 
pulses throb madly with passionate 
admiration, and fury at her icy coolness and 
contempt. 

He guarded himself well, however, and his 





manner and tone were wonderfully quiet and 
convincing, as he went on, with a courtesy 
| that curdled her blood as the force of his 
words began to tell on her,— 
| ‘A week ago, Miss Dormer, certain dis- 
crepancies came to light in the transactions of 
; the bank of which, as you are aware, I hold 
one office, and your brother another. Those 
| discrepancies have to-day been tracked to your 
| brother's door, and only at my request, and 
| through my influence, have they been kept from 
the public, and Ernest Dormer from arrest for 
embezzlement of funds amounting to a thou- 
sand pounds—through my influence until I 
could see you. Madoline, you can marry me, 
and I will save your brother—save your 
ee eee ee Oe oe ee 
earts—save him from disgrace and the —_ 
Madoline, if you do not marry me, you have 
the alternative, Your choice lies before you,” 








A sudden, ashen horror had come into her 
face as he spoke, that deepened into a rigid, 
paralyzing fear as his quiet, convincing words 
carried their weight of truth with them. 

Then a quick look of disgusted rage at 
Charlton’s power over her was on her face— 
then an expression of piteous desperation 
followed it—and he read every changing feel- 
ing she experienced as readily as though it 
had been printed in a book. 

For a moment neither of them said a word. 
Then Madoline gave a low, gasping answer,— 

“ How can you? How dare you? I do not 
believe you—you cruel, cruel wretch! ’”’ 

‘*Be carefal of your words, please! You 
will promise, or not, to be my wife, as you 
please. I will give you abundant proof of 
what I have said. You may go to Mr. Dormer 
and ask him, I will give you just five minutes 
to decide. In one instance, everything will be 
all right ; in the other, a warrant for Ernest 
Dormer’s arrest shall be served on him before 








a fate yeh wae ‘ be 
uch @ horror of shrinking anguish surg 
hotly over her, such a pitifal, pi woe 
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her ; and then, with music sounding jo. 
ie hen, anal oan i gts hh 
tenianty er 

nd dace white as the whites 
she wore, this sroal sna Bea te ie 
fate; and for 7% mother’s sake, hér "ey 
sake, her own name’s.sake, she consented 
cold, teembling Hps,-to be Mervyn Chariton’s 

wife—oonsente ., hever, never nt6 
think 6f Lionel-Sélwyn, or ha pre est 

Before she slept, morn: 6 learned 
from her brother the shame 
wae. pring him, nena befere anothér aay ha 
ende Cc agony ovetilowed 

fam alg be came a letter rely Be 

Selwyn which he teld her his love for ‘her 


settled down in a very blackness of sae 
Ae 


—in which he pleaded with a é6r 
passion, that -satisfied; her en at 
would have. made her the happiest waitin on 
éarth, if ouly— 


There was but one fling to “dé—to go on 
with her sad load; but-one thing to do—to be 
patiert as she could, conscious that dhe ‘fad 


tried to. do what was strictly tight. 
So the wesks went by, and, almost béfore 
she-knéw It, her ‘wedding day was at ‘bh 


that accursed day when, for her. mad he ay the 
fires of Hope should for ever ni 3 ere 

which, when it came, bro Oe 

to Mervyn Ghariton’s han ‘ace, tea 
heart-siok pain to Lionel Salwyin's, wl By ahi entrea- 

ties had been so impotent-to move the girl from 
her decision. 

In the Dormer drawi vee a9 the few. guests 
were matting for the bri y. Inthe rooms 
above, Madoline, and her eather, ‘Bid-an inti- 
mate rien or.so, were in readiness; and then, 
right in the very midst of ‘the darkest black- 
ness Of hopelessness that evér threatened 
woman, came a sudden reprieve—so sudden, 80 
awfully eudden, that, when somebody rushed 
downstairs and told the waiting guests ard the | 
expectant bridegroom that the cerétiony must 
be delayed on account of Mr. Ernest Dormers 
sudden illness, it seemed to Madoline, at least, 
as, in her bridal dress and Veil, she knelt béside 
* couch on which they laid her brother—this 

rring brother, for whom she -Was forbidding | 
herselt all human happiness—that ‘fate Was 
relenting at last. 

And fate was relenting ina Wostitig, Bis - Pisital | 
way, bui still relenting. | For, whi 
ding company were talking ‘below in bog 
anxious whis apers., and Mervyn Obartton was 
pacing excitedly to #nd fio, died, with 

i. around his sister’s néok. 

Then there was a gone “teatful sonsulta- 
tion: between the brave, Bitl, Who never 
once hesitated to save et a at ‘and ‘the 
white-haired old man of ¥ eaven, who had cotife 
to marry the living, and ‘had consigaéd 
departing soul to its ee and gades 9 
@ messenger was Senf for Lid 
 emecagd Was married to Lin, ri pen ee 

pes if toi Charlton, whofe Sage, ‘aiid jealousy, 

8 ~ ye hot as they “wére, were 
oe than ride that forbade ‘him publish 
tothe world ‘the*méans he Psa Foi at hg A 
secure hie bride. “So that, although 
Mo droop and shadow of Aztael’s datk ‘wing, 
oline’s marriage was Heayén’s bléssing, 
then and thereafter. F.B. 








FACETE®. 


Waar carrént coin ofthe realm is likes hat 
—A erown-pieee, tobe sure. 

“Writ is the ‘niatter?” ‘asked’a' lawyer of 
his coachmian, “The horsts are runningaway, 
sir.” ““ Can‘you not themup?” ‘Tam 
afraid not.” w Then ‘said the yer, after 
jadicial delay, me lela? something cheap.” 

How'to Kxow « Foot.—By ‘Bix | ties 
may a fool be knowh—arngér withotit canse, 
speech without profit, change withotit motive, 
inguiry without an object, § wn trtiét in“a 
strangér, and wanting capacity to Mithate: | “kept 
between a friend and a foe, 


Ir isn't & great Way tothe end of a cat's 


nose, but it is fur to the end of her tail, 
Tue Spaniards ought to have a good, clean 
government. Alfowso is the sostinon y= 


Se sbatherh rife nae Cat 
pe deg i ye xo oe. 
Fi aged ems abot 
i | Wnicia nommpapor the sharpest When 


JA KNOT-of Schemers ‘are sonstantly talking 
about ' world's fair.” ‘They'd 
better wait'till they -getto “another world.” 


Gt ove tect th ether acthatiing tae’ ott hguach 
love;”” ‘som more sti 
stantial tor matrimony. 
‘Wax would it be improper for Mr. Gladstone 
re coe ‘to court in ea’ “meme | a 
position on the: aes nes! 
each of them is alr vcedtied’ to hivowir VieWS, 
Tamy-made.a | aia rocked whis- 


A aurrrisz. boy being ed about his 
sister's bead, \ was asked if he was very young. 
Pk mo we 80,” he «xeplied, ‘‘for he-hasn’t:got 


A‘Tanre# Fice—Soniébody, in “describing a 
beautiful lady, says she has “a face that<a 
ad ope og ge upon.’ Rather -a ‘broad 

A BAUHELOR So greatl ‘admired ‘the 
in‘ Whith the hnouseeeper prepared coffee Wise 
cy oalytotin tt 


he pro and ‘was 
| iMixees ” tld 5 ctuahibceishas chi to 





the was'tnaile by the serv: 

her rich but. illiterate husband, beg er 

| fifty pounds.” What fur?” ‘he aaked. 

* Seal skin far,” she-answered, and she got it, 
nee CuRE — oo noma ve ttn /Rray Mr. Aber- 

| wethy what isa cure gout?” inquired -a 

| ‘lusurious and. indolent citizen. “Shive 


sixpence a day—and earnit!” was the pithy 
| Sewer, 


“Tg Mr. MeJessup at home?” ittqhired’a 
‘Wan of aservatit who unsweredithe be “Ah! 
Bir,” replisd the mait, “he * is dead ‘and ‘Was 
| buried day before yesterday.” “ Dead is’ 
| —gh—well, then, IT-won’t distdt> ‘him.”* 


| me, 
HEN raps proposed -to mennnaie a nan 
med Random for office, it was objected th 
if he should become a candidate, he would. r+ 
-sare to be riddled, .as everybody rshoots more 
or less at random. 


yr 
® 


nétintend to spoil her dhildren 


everything was. ©“ ‘You,” suid of every. 
suid aciiherebacianeeien’': ©: Be 


No Gueatine.—A pedestrian travelling up 
in the north.of Ireland, met & son of O14 Erin, 
of whom he ee nays . bod ee cies 
Wére 60" p lagay athe Pal 
honour,” replied Pata attine one 
“Toads are not 
now, we give poche very good méasure.” 


Ox-mam Sovr.Angry customer : “ELallo | 





We ‘waiter ; whére ‘is that ox-tail soup? ”— 


3 it! Ox-tailds-always 
behind.”’ 


oe »inquiréd a 
srening, Like chat lightning several 
‘felt m4 

t Y6s, ” 


“the” Srittorns, so that‘he it’ Off-and‘run, |: 








lately. U che is 
abvatthis, io Uae due widakey ateatght.. (Contes 


‘red, ‘somebody remarked how ‘neat eud-clean uafetity “Beles 


5 see entice :Sianes de 
‘our | cu chained to ‘» ‘trée-in ie 
good condition, : ‘Bo, jist | sages ‘Mr. ‘Townsetitl’s “house, 


@istdnee, in “which ‘he ‘putihis *tice‘cakes “to 


"isppel & on enittin 
een ‘octurénce 


the family, 


Sg Ig 
‘er : 
‘where is the widower?” maply ; 

Wuen a lady -wWho shes besn 
‘lessons for the past éight years’ ange dtank eck 
'bhushes, raubsape dc realy unt 3 don’t 
‘insist:on‘it. chances are-that n't;” 


“ Tae a lasetes ‘party!’ coxulatmned ‘Mrs.. 


was Yeading Over the “papers. 
Dee ‘me, Augustus, ‘we'll ‘have to give one. 
brightbaway before “those ‘Smith whear of it’! I 
wonder’ Whetit’s like ?’ 

A rrysicmN tindéttiodk to explain to his 
Wisle dalegies Se ener bétween the two 
schools:of medicine, Ee id sida 
pathy” meant small sardaaited ean le 

meant. sma’ o- 
pathy” — eps a aehee Hutnugh 
eolaien 


“Then mets what nat Gd Me. arker coreats 
when she’said Sister Mary was ott Of Lay one 
tion. ! .She’s got a homeopathic nose and 
pathic feet ! 
tocall “Grapty.”. » Waup-add, gee, paik 
“ ap > 6 ery. mame, a 

friend, ‘‘ Not:at-all,” ie ey Tom, “When 
I*bought him it was ca hes when * 
faount him, it’s Top-o o Gas 
want him to.go-it’s Gee-ho 

Asxrnc 8 lady whet ‘er aceomplishments 
are, ‘ts, a oy less enough. 
Still, in these days, it might in some Gases 
catite enibarrassmiént'to put the'q testign, Do 


you paint?” 

dine tp, and Huringinettne oe pea wranees 
other 
in fhe arnis of ‘Morpheas the ear filed up ere 45 
passengers. A lady got'in, and, as the ny Se 
ee occu! than was neces- 


she touched him on the shoulder and 

oaks Bip to move up alittle. “This aroused 

an 2 as he looked up and saw a lady 

nding in frout of hito, ‘and thinking he was 

in his studio, he said, ‘* Fall length, or head 
and shoulders?” 

“Aw, -here isa bright -oiag,” owaid «Mrs. 

Shuttle, es shelooked-up from 4he newspaper, 

‘*Ofr, MoCosh wuggetts'that Carlyle's epitaph 


|| bei" Here ics owe who gave forces: to the 
Sraaxtna St the <house “of a lady-who! does English tonge,’” “Yes, a 
en by wparing tlre meupeenn Si egy “in tthe: grade fire, 


St ¥ sshould: ko 
eiarhenicl 1S shonld inseribe ipon 
2” '"T dntend to:take very 


— care that you don’t seeomy ‘tombstone. 
i?) 


atlive 5 ht =s0 thisre. ‘Now'ses dfd don't, 


ein name 86- 


bsg veréd “with Stones -and 
“wentaway. Wher ‘he was pone ‘the 


witer : “Goming sir-hélt a aiinnte,”— |S" 
panera With lits*trttik, unfastened thain 
r: “Gonfound ‘tothe oven and: 


round his'foét, went ‘uncovered 


it, took’ out ‘and ‘ate the ‘cakes, recovered the 


**Dip atiyone drop ‘a thifting here ‘fn the | oven with the stones ‘and as “before, and 
. ‘on ieee oo Tast | went back’ bape ar Gee 


ectitd ‘not fasten 


‘the chain und His own'foot, so he'twis- 


men |the 
Yeplied in*dhorus : |‘ted it roun cai routtit if, ‘in order ‘to lok the 
1k6@ out upon | same, when ‘the 


e @river retarned the elephant 
Was standing with hiebatk to the oven. The 


if necessary, and said: "Then why don’t diver went to his caites, discovered ‘the theft, 
et down and look for it before someone es 

twp? That's what I rea | >. ot, fhe 
“toney!” “Arid us a 


men pe 9 said pon? Ebws & fw 4 


9 gas 


pf ban Bmore nae — ce ee sn oe 


Of it. instantly be Gobet theo 
pea pa unishment feliowdd. %Ph 
Zs Ce gaa heehareey 


Tee ae eet eNEEaRREREST SP 
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SOCIETY. 


Taz Prince anp Princess Curistuan have 
left England for Germany, where they are at 
present on a visit to the Crown Prince and 
Pprindess. The Emperor gave # dinner in 
their honour, and a Court ball has also taken 

lace. The Duke of Saxe-Coburg is likewise 
on a Visit to Berlin, and joins in all the Court 
festivities. 

Prince Caristian Victor of Schleswig-Hol- 
stein assi at.a concert in aid of the funds 
of the Hgham Cottage Hospital. The young 
Prince performed on the violin a “ Melodie” 
by Rubenstein and a Gavotte by Bach. He 
played with much expression, and merited the 
encore Which was . His sécond solo 
on airs from Rossini’s Stabat Mater was also 
encored and much applauded. 


THe AncupvonEess MAnre Teresa or AUSTRIA, 
wife of the Archduke Charles Louis, has ‘been 
seriously’ill with an attack of measles. The 
disease has now fortundtely taken ‘a favour. 
able turn. 


Tr ts @nnounced that the engagement ‘be- 
tween I#rd Garmoyle, eldest son of Earl 
Cairns, and Miss Fortescue (Finney), late of 
the Savoy Theatre, as been broken off, and 
the matter will come before the law courts in 
the shape of an action for breach of promise 
of marriage. The damages are laid at a véry 
heavy figure, the lady having, it is said, re- 
fased £10,000 offered her by the family, 


Lavy Anstrrvurntr has been presented with 
a portrait of her husband and son by the Con- 
servatives of South Lancashire, in recognition 
of Sir Wyndham Anstruther’s Parliamentary 
and other services to the county, 


‘Tra Hon. Carr. Oxrern, 'R.N., brother to 
the Harl of Essex, met with an accident a short 
time ago. He had just come out of Drum- 
mond’s, when ‘his foot.slipped on the kerband 
he fell. At that momenta brougham passed 
over his shoulder before it ‘could pull up. 
Captain Capell was as adon as pouattie placed 
inside *the'ca¥ and driven ‘to the Charing 
Cross Hospital. Notwittstanding his rather 
advanced age, Captain Capell is progressing 
satisfactorily. 

Tae bridesmaids’ costumes at the marriage 
of Miss ‘Gowlland #nd'Mr. Douglas Barry were 
exceedingly elegant. They wore composed of 
ruby velvet and ‘apricot Surah; Princess 
bonnets with apriont aigrettes. Their bouquets 
of dark red and cream roses were given by the 
bridegroom. The bride’s dress was of rich 
ivory satin, trimmed with Brussels'lace and 
orange blossoms; her tulle veil was. fastentd 
with diamond stars ; her train was carried by 
two little pages dressed in ruby velvet and 
white lace ornaments; each wore a pearl pia 
presénted by the bride. 


A monuMENT to the late Dean Stanley, sub- 
scribed for by old Rugbeans and schoolfellows, 
has been placed ia'the’north transept of Rugby 
School chapel. The’ monument, ‘which is the 
work of Mr. Boéhm, is of Oaftara marble, 
and consists of a récumbént e of the late 
dean in surplice and stole, and wearing the 
Ques of office'as Chaplain in Ordinary to the 

aeen, 

A marrréz will shortly take place between 
= a ; kon of = Royal Horse 
ery, an ise es fs) t 
daughter of the Hon. Pascoe atid Biss. Glyn, 

Art the first. grand Court ball of the season 
given at the Winter Palace, St. Petersburg, 
from two to three thousand of the élite of 
society were present. The Emperor opened 
the ball with ‘a polonaise, which he danced 
with the Empress. The British Ambassador, 
Sir Edward Thornton, danced the first quad- 
rille with the Empress. ‘A magnificent supper 
was served at one o'clock, and the company 

to disperse at two. ‘The Empress’s-dress 

of ivory satin, on which were 

L arge bunches of coloured flowers. 
This was trimmed with pearbdace and Howers, 





STATISTICS, 


Pétrorevm wells to the ‘number ‘of 2/890 
were put down in 1883, against 3,260 in 1882, 
and 3,852 in 1881. In 1883, 245 dry holes‘wete 
found, against 180 in 1882, showing that the 
limits of the different oil-fialds are now pretty 
well-defined, and the prospector who goes out- 
side of them has a prétty good chance to fail 
in ““striking oil.” 

Tue Burv.—The last English census re- 
veals the encouraging fact'that the proportion 
of the blind to the population has decreased 
with each snecessive enumeration since 1851, 
in which year account ‘of them ‘was taken 
for the firsttime. The decrease in the decade 
ending in 1881-was much greater than in sither 
ot the preceding décénnial fntervals, the 
number of cases returned on this latter ooca- 
sion being 22,832, equal to one blind person in 
1,138, This decrease is fairly attri- 
butable ito the. progressive improvement in the 
pm ig treatment of affections of the eye, 
and ‘to ‘the diminished ‘prevalence among 
children of émall-pox, 

Marz wp Femare Strencrh.—The strength 
of males increases rapidly from twelve -to 
Hineteen years, and at arate similar to that 
of the ‘weight, atid more ‘slowly and regularly. 
up-to thirty years, after which it declines at 
an increasing rate to the age of sixty years. 
The strength of females increases at a more 
uniform rate from nine to nineteen years, more 
slowly to thirty,'sfter whichit falls ‘off in a 
manner similar to that of ‘males. At eleven 
years females are than males by 
twenty-two pounds, at twenty years of age by 
thirty-six pounds, 





‘GEMS. 


Lirs hath nd blessings like prudent friend. 

A wisz man ought to hope for the best, be 
prepared for the worst, and bear with equani- 
mity whatever may happen. 

Tue traly grateful heart may not be able to 
tell of'gratitude, but it can feel, and love, and 
act. 

We'should do by our cunning as we doby 
our courage—we should always have it ready 
to defend ourselves, never to offend others. 

Noraine 80 narrows ‘the ‘playground of wit 
as when individual opinions and-love of truth 
stand therein as fixed, solid pillars. 

Lure is loving, and that soul lives the largest 
life that is truesttohis God and himself, and 
is‘most tiseful to his fellowes. 

No man, for any considerable period, can 
Wear One fate to ‘himbtelf and ‘another to the 
multitude without finally getting bewildered ‘as 
to which may bethe truer. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Scattoren Eaas,—Mince any kind of cold 
meat, séason with pepper and‘salt, adding a 
little ‘breadcrumb; cover the bottoms of 
preserve-saucers with it, putting in each a 
small piece of butter; break a fresh egg on 
top ; set oma slide ina hot oven ; when the egg 
begins to cook, sprinkle a little breddcrumb 
rolled very fine on it, with a dust of salt and 
pepper ;'send to table hot ; breakfast or lunch. 

Roast Lacor-Porx.—Make'a sage*nnd-onion 
stuffing; choose # ‘small, tender leg of pork, 
ahd store the ‘skin in squtires with a ‘sharp 
knife; otf an o pF ig the ‘knuckle, ‘loosen 
the skin, and with the. ‘age-and-onion 





stuffing ; ‘the’ ‘whole -leg with a thin 
coating ‘of ‘sweét butter, and “pat it before a 
clear fire, but not too near; baste well while 


, and, when done, dtaw a little 
neater the fire to brown ; thicken the dripping 
with a liftle flour, ‘ada boiling water, — 
with -salt ‘and pepper, boil up at dtice, 





serve in a gravy-tureen. 


| puton, bat a.gracio 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


In. Sweden a bride has her pockets filled 
with bread. Itis sdpposéd that every ‘piece 
she gives to the poor on her way to church 
averts some tMisfortune. In Norway thebride 
herself hands round strong @rinks, that all’the 
company may drink long life to her. The 
wedding feast last some days, ‘and the guests 
a no wish to let their moderation be 

own, 


A Porrcz Cotr at ‘Oatno.—The ‘prefect and 
his -deputy were. arrayed in black coats and 
trousers, white waistcoats and patent boots. 
But they sat, as thefr predecessors sat a 
th ago, cross-legged onthe divan. 

up Without formality, kissed 
their Kni¢es’or their hands,according to Yank 
or favour, bert, with hands folded in their 
sleeves, to declare the grievance volubly, 
answered a brief, harsh question, and took the 
verdict helplessly. Cases lasted, on ah average, 
two minutes each, as néar‘as I could time it ; 
and all the while men came and went in the 
little room, talking mostly in high, quarrel- 
some ‘tones, If amy one present was struck 
with an‘observation, he ‘offered it casually,and 
his worship listened. After Gelivering judg- 
ment, always preceded by ai t of -general 
dissatisfaction, he clapped ‘his hand, and a 
soldier rushei in at full gallop, holding up ‘his 
sword. Ferthwith the parties retired to dis- 
cuss matters warmly outside, in full ‘hearing 
of the court. -A matrimonial difficulty referred 
to the wuthorities lasted but four minutes by 
the watch, A'thin, pétking man looked 'the 
husband, while the wife, so far as ore could 
judge by eyes ani nose, was very pretty. 
The gentleman told his tale, the purport of 
which I could not gather. The lady turned 
red ‘to the tip of her little nose,‘and her eyes 
flashed, She took up hér parable vehemently 
and sternly. The prefect asked further ¢éx- 
planations of the husband, who tarned very 

le. He found nothing effective to reply. 

is worship pronounced in a single phrase, 
the galloping ‘soldier @ppeared, and off went 
the pair. I asked df an official who'spoke Eng- 
lish if the man was going to prison. ‘‘ No,” 
said ‘he; “he goes home.’ It must -be ad- 
mitted there is something’to ‘be urged for a 
system which can deal with domestic troubles 
inthis superior way. 

Ewrenratnme Company, Ifa hostess is dal 
and without ‘tact, her guests ‘caunot enjoy ‘ab 
evening at-her house, Manner, then, is of the 
greatest importance in determining the success 
or failare of our efforts for the entertainment 
of our friends, Some people taboo what is 
ealled‘a good manner ; they maintain that if 
the 1otive ‘be it Matters little whether 
tlre manner begraceful or rough. School girls 
are often of this opinion; they are so afraid of 
being thought ‘“young ledyish ” or affected 
that they rush to the gered and 
think themselves true and straightforward if 
rough ‘wnd ready. ‘Self-consciousness and 
shyness sre ‘Often the real cause of this awk- 
wardness; in trying te be something they are 
unnatural ‘and unéasy; but before experience 
these gaucheries disappear, and an easy and 
graceful manner is frequently the happy result. 
Mannér ney in itself be of two kinds, the 
manner which is ‘perfectly well-bred and re- 
fined, but withal very chilling, and the manner 
into which is infused. alithe charm of a kindly, 
sunshiny, honest nature, with a sincere regard 
to please. On its surface it bears the stanip 
of truth, here is no “ mere veneer,” no couttesy 
iousnéss of speech aad action 


which flowsfromtheinner being, and is always 


there. As well as manwer, tact, that happy 


quality“whith in eae is by a J v4 
born,» ® prominen ar 4 

oy Tact einens into the feelings of 
others ‘showing that it'does so; it an- 
ticipates wishes, Gnd givés them ‘fulfilment 
almost ‘béfore ¢hey are wishes ; in short, it-is 
tikéful in'a thousand instarices,and may well 


j be called another sense. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Avrora.—The name selected by you s‘gnifies “the 
dawn.” 


8.°L.—1 Rusty nail Tr will sometimes remove 


freckles of long pone Ee lunar caustic to 
the warts, but be careful n toach the skin. 


Devereox.—A ténant for life can only grant a lease 
for twenty-one years; it is best, therefore, in purchas- 
ing the =< y to have the title examined by a 

80. '. 


M. D. B.—Buckram is a kind of linen cloth, very stiff 
and stro gummed, calandered, snd dyed several 
colours. "is used by milliners as a stiffening for ties, 
bonnets, made bows, &c., and sometimes by packers 
and warehousemen for wrappers. 


Frorry.—Biting the nails is a habit that grows w 
children, and should be checked at once, 
should be dipped in the tincture of aloes or some other 
epoclneryniny and if that fails each finger end should 
be encased in a strong leather sta'l. 


©. B.—The best remedy for corns is to wear easy 

shoes and change them every day, kee; two pairs in 

constant wear. The local reerprrentns strongest 
acetic acid is also beneficial. 


Amateur.—Various kinds of wood are employed in 
the interior mechanism of a pianoforte, of which the 
principle are pine, beach, sycamore, and cedar. It 
would be next door to an im — for an amateur 
to construct one throughout > ' 


Datsy.—To get rid of pimples, dab them with a 
lotion composed of ee ounce of oil of sweet aupandin, 
and one ounce of fluid potassa, shaken well together, 
adding one ounce of rose water and six ounces of clear 
water. The application may be made a® night, just 
before retiring. 


Darryrmard.~In —< matters it is quite useless to 


listen t bearers and gossips, who are only too ready 
to weave their “‘ webs of lies and sneers.” Take 
the matter into your own , look out and Judge = 

or 


ourself. If you think then have good grou 
z pam gf tax him with it, and = for an 
nation 


“a L.—As far asthe coin of the realm is dimneemed 
copper bronze is legal tender up to and including twelve 
pence ; silver, forty sbillings, gold, to any amount, and 
bank notes to any amount above five pounds. A five- 
pound note is not legal tender for a eum cf five pounds. 


Rours.—The word tem ce does not at all involve 
total abstinence from alcoholic liquérs. It was one of the 
four cardinal virtues among the Romans answering, 

perhaps, to our own “ moderation,” meaning that the 
person who p-ssessed it had sufficient control over him- 
self to regulate and moderate his desires. Its use by 
teetotalers probably aruse from their opinion that in the 
use or abuse of alcohol there is no medium, but that 
the only possible moderation is to abstain altogether. 


FoumicaTor.—Meerschaum means literally ‘“‘ the foam 
of the sea,” chemically it is a silicate of sia, and 
is found in several _ of Europe, by 3 ere 4 in 
Greece and {Turkey. In Germany and also in 
this country, it is i fused for making tobucto pipes, 
which’ are or 


pre sale after being carv 
turned by being first soaked. in tallow, in 
wax, and being finally polished with sh ive grass. 


P. W. B.—1. The Dominical letter is the letter which, 
in almanacs, denotes the ee hy or dies Domini, the 
Lord's day. The seven letters of bet are used 
for this purpose, the same a for Sunday 
during a whole year, and af er twenty-eight — the 
same letters re in the same order. 
Diocletian era was used oy Christian wri 
introduction of the 


Diocletian was Pro- 
claimed LaF nny at t Ghaloodon, 29t% 29th of August, 284. 
It is also called the era of mar on account of the 
persecution of the Christians in reign of Diocletian, 


Fred D.—The mg 4 cathedral, which is one of 
the grandest structures in the world, was founded 
510, and destroyed by lightning in 1007. Its restora- 
tion was commenced in the eleventh century. The 

sculptures above the portals are said to belong to the 
thirteexth and fourteenth centuries. Theu pe of 
the spire was erected by Jobann Hultz, of 
the commencement of the fifteenth cent 
height is 468 feet. The design of this cathedral % 
ascribed to Erwin of Steinbach, Whane pitee ave. 08 still 

rved. This church suffered. ni ng damage during 

bombardment of Stras>urg in the Franco-Prussian 
war, but the injuries have been repaired. 


W. F. R.—St. Peter's at Rome is surpassed by no 
cathedral in splendour, and — by none in 
magnitude. The building of the church, from its 
foundation in 1450 until its dedication, occu 175 
ie; and if we include the work done under us VI., 

and a half c‘nturies passed before 1. wa com: 

og during which time forty-three popes ones. 
height of the dome from the pavement to the base 

of the lantern is 405 feet ; to the top of the cross 448 


feet. The t ef the cathedral at Milan from the 
pavement = © top of the statue of the Madonna is 
355 feet. The cathedral at pom wee oo will have towers 


511 feet I has a central spire which 
ia 422 fee’ ein eight The da The dome of St. Paul's is 365 feet 


from the ground. 


| 





E. M. 8.—The child cannot now be affiliated. 

D. W. F.—The colour of the hair is auburn, Hand- 
writing very good. 

Harry D.—Tke stones used in lithogra; come 
chiefly from Bavaria. ony 


M, A. G.—The cause is probably debility Take a 
oy tonic. There is no remedy but the tweezers or a 


L. D. B.—The Inquisition “: & which you refer was a 
— or tribunal, established in the twelfth century 
by Pope Innocent III., for the suppression of heresy. 
Itwae confined to Spain and its dependencies, Portugal, 
and part of Italy. 

PERPLEXED —1. ge A stand for duodecimo, sexto- 
decimo, octodecim A duodecimo is a book in 
which a sheet is folded tato twelve eures The size of 
a book thus composed is usually indicated as 12mo. 
2. Telegraphers make a fair living. 

— N.—The Tower of Babei, it is said, was over 

000 feet in circumference = the’ 
that the city walls were 300 or 350 feet 
towers having a height of 420 feet. “The great tian 
pyramid (Cheops) was 479 feet high. 


Extewa D.—The word “ whiskey "isa corruption of 
” meanin 


the Celtic word “‘usqu g the “‘ water of 
life,” the latt:r half of the word ha dropped ; 
by a curious anomaly the word as it stands means 


t Feewk 


peat name Mab must not be confounded 
with Mabel. The former is the name of a fairy 
mentioned. by Shak and others of the ear 
poets, and is said to derived from ajCeltic w 
meaning a child ; while Mabel comes from the French, 
and isa corruption of “* Ma belle.” 


SNOW-FLOWERS. 
I awoke one winter morning, 


And I found m white 
With a host of wbiafag blossoms 
That had not been wanted = 


All the barren 
And the naked branches, —_ 


For the angels, in the night-time, 
Flying softly to snd fro, 
to the gates of heaven 
irits from the earth below, 
Had let fall upod my garden 
Lovely garlands—flowers of snow. 
P M.L 


D. 8.C.—The Sorbonne University at Paris takes its 
name from Robert de Sorbonne, a learned eccl: 

who founded it in 1252. He was confessor and chaplain 
to St. Louis, who had a great hoe + for awh and re 
him the canonry of Cambray. He died in 1274 fe 
Champagne. 


cad G. M.—Leghorn, or in the Italian Livorno, is a sea- 

in Tuscany on the ipa, about forty- 

Fight Mailes eo Florence, paneng roducts is a 

culiar kind of straw from cn he so-called 
hats, once so fashionable, a made, 


W. M. D.—Mica is a a hav’ng a somewhat 


metallic lus pon split up into thin 
plates. Ibeater into m of most of the 
shales, meena, and - other 


primary roc 
ae 
tary. deposi” it sonsivia chemically of the 

ey lithia, magnesia, and lime. 

P. W.N. vibe pactte of the, Extnee, of Wass ts“ Ieh 
Dien.” Besides the coronet A t 

entitled to the, witige mulled the * Prince 
of Wales’s Feathers, > ae of a oat, und of three 


under which 
was first 


bens 8 King. 

Sohn of Bohemia, and took from hisyhead the plume and 
motto which succeeding princes have borne. 

Ernet.—The line, ‘Heaven lies about us in our 

infancy,” occurs in Wordsworth’s ode cf “‘ Intimations 
of Immortality.” We quote from the fifth stanza :— 


* Not in entire —, 
And not in utter darkn 
But - clouds of glory, oo we come 
, whois our home ; 


p hem lies pare us in our infancy.” 


C. L. G.—One of the most extraordinary of 
ancient times was that which, according to H otus, 
Queen Nitocris constructed over the Muphrates at 

foe Its length was five — The bri of 

oly Trinity at Florence, over the Arno, it in 
1569, has a total length of 322 feet. Waterloo Bridge 
over the Thames, 1s 1,2 240 feet in length. In the United 
States there are few stone bridges of 
t size. Perhaps a the best is the High Bridge of the 
ueduct, over the Harlem River at. New York. 
Bieta feet. = of the most remarkable 


& 





R. D. B.—Apply to the secretary of the institution. 


Czctt.—The hair enclosed is dark brown. Hand- 
writing fair. 


A. M, B.—You cannot marry without the consent of 
your parents. 


Daisy B.—A pre’ 1 with an agreeable expression. 
Send stamped Faas devteee: ais 


8. 8. S.—The lines are by Lord Byron, and occur in 
the Gaiour. 


B.S. SO —-iicoshinnen bs corcalied on being (ip Gngtet 
the archangel Michael. 


Iayoramus.—The hull of a is her frame or body, 
exclusive of the masts, yards, onlin denen 


Cc. B. T.—You require some caenae medicine, 
fo lowed by a course of tonics 


R. A.—l. Your mother is your best counsellor. 

2. “Yes, by danas 3. Gibraltar isin Spain, but belongs 
to England. 

Apa.—Consult a respectable medical man. From 

your description it seems like a case of confirmed 


dyspepsia. 
Re my bigoted this 'Dede vient 
meaning compiaint 


ta, 
we F ntoletion te dk is derived from name. 


peo ge ie a lady out of a 
stand at the left, ays to extend ‘ight hand, 
which thé naturally clasps with he her right. 


ScnHootorre.—So-called impersonal verbs are maph as 
are used only in the third pezson, as it snows it raias, 
but the term is very misleading. 


B. F. G.—The Lyceum Theatre is named after the 
celebrated academy at Athens, whtch was so called 
from its po-ition near the temple of Apullo Lyceus. 


onal F. G.—The word “clinical” in medicine is applied 
to the trea ment of diseases at the bedside of the sick ; 
it is derived from a Greek word meaning a bed. 

W. R—The word clinker properly means the black 
oxide of iron obtainei in scales from red-hot iroa while 
in process of furging. 

B, W. T.—L-ave the young lady to her own devices 
until she gets into a er humour. She was guilty of 
decided rudeness; — ey bably the consciousness that she 
was in fault made cross with herself and you too. 


Evmiz.—It was, a3 you term it, a “farewell card,” 


ng letters “‘ P, P; C.” Cea” Aeatine for. Rocte prendre congé, 
to take leave you write to your friend you 
should suo Wedge its rouge. 


E. D.—‘' Dovetailing,” in carpentry, is the name 
given to.a peculiar method of joining two ces of 
wood together: The end of one is cut intoa fan- 
= projection, like a bird’s which is fitted ote. a 


of exactly the same shape. 

Mary May.—“ Dowry” and “ Dower” are quite 
different, though often confounded ; the, is the 
marriage portion brought by a wife to husband : 
dower, is the 


of her husband's lauds, &c., to 
which’a wife is entitled on his death. 

Carris S.—The man’s eines is only 
explicable on the addaingtton that:he has got tired of 


ou, and .transferred his affections to someone 
You can ey see ‘to laugh at him and let him go, 
do not be ‘overhead and 


ears in love 
him yousiell. 


—The . (animetnet must support the jarag 
of euficlent » ity, pop hh meee aeench pimAe vy 


down that a person is not com; 
of anyone else, or even his or her not rn if it indebs 
or practically insolvent. 


G. F.—Tke exact quotation is :— 


“ 


“ And dark as winter was the flow 
Of Isar rolling rapidly.” 
It is from Comphels “A ”" The Isar is 


ohenlinden. 
rol rising near Innspruck, and finally 


ute. 


falling river es = 
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